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MARVELL’S “ NYMPH ” 


BY D. C. ALLEN 


It is with reasonable reluctance that I add another essay 
to the explanation of “ The Nymph complaining for the death 
of her Faun; “ but the efforts of my predecessors, suggestive 
as they are, have in my poor opinion left the poem but half 
understood. If any of them is correct, Marvell wrote an im- 
perfect poem; yet the fact that so many critics * have tried to 
solve its mystery suggests the contrary. The mistake, I think, 
has been in the assumption that the poem is an imaginative 
arrow that sped directly to its mark and can now be traced 
in flight by the discursive functions of the reader’s mind. Few 
of Marvell’s other poems, and none of his better ones, have an 
imaginative direction that parallels the literal meaning. There 
is rather a tacking back and forth between islands of allusive 
association, a putting down of the anchor at one haven for a 
moment, then a quick departure for another climate of spice 
and palm. His imagination in act moves like Phaedria’s boat, 
the turning of a little pin diverts it from one apparent am- 
biguity to another. Through the skill of allusive annotation, 


*See P. Legouis, Andre Marvell (Paris, 1928), pp. 113-7; M. Bradbrook and 
M. G. Lloyd Thomas, Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 47-50; E. S. Le- 
Comte, “ Marvell’s ‘The Nymph complaining for the Death of her Faun’” MP, 
LI (1952), pp. 97-101; K. Williamson, “A Reply,” MP, LI (1954), pp. 268-71; 
E. H. Emerson,’ “ Andrew Marvell’s The Nymph Complaining For The Death Of 
Her Faun,” Etudes Anglaises, VIII (1955), pp. 107-10. 
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Marvell is able to follow a simple course and at the same time 
complicate our intellectual pursuit by covering his trace with 
intimations drawn from the rich literary assembly of his mind. 

The poem that Marvell shows us is about a nymph, and 
unless he uses this word with an irony indecorous in this poem, 
she is a young virgin, who lives in a world of pastoral innocence 
different from that of “cruel men.” Into this “ little Wilder- 
ness,” which is not a wilderness at all, has come a man with 
the significant name of Sylvio (no wonder “he grew wild”) , 
who has won the nymph’s love. The fawn, which Sylvio gives 
the girl as a token of love becomes, when he abandons her, a 
surrogatus amoris; in fact, it becomes something like the child 
that might have been hers, had Sylvio not proved “ counter- 
feit.””, The poem is not about kindness to animals, or the death 
of Christ, or the British Church; on the contrary it is a sensitive 
construct about the loss of first love, a loss augmented by a 
virginal sense of deprivation and unfulfillment. The nymph 
has brooded so much over the loss of her lover that she has 
enlarged the token of love into a life symbol. 

The form of the poem is as honest as its literal meaning. It 
is a pastoral epicedium recited while its subject dies. Its novelty 
resides in this last qualification, and, so far as I know, there is 
nothing like it in non-dramatic verse. To assure us about its 
nature, it is called a complaint and this term expounds its tra- 
dition. The topics that govern its procedure are altered here, 
because an animal is the subject; but, even then, the physical 
and moral characteristics of the fawn are mentioned; its death 
is described, and its immortality promised. As befits the tone 
of the poem, the fawn has “ virgin Limbs”; it is white and 
loving. It is light-footed and fleet. It lies among lilies and 
devours roses. It is promised a tomb and an eternity, “ in fair 
Elizium to endure.” All of these expressions are adaptations of 
the normal topoi usually applied to men, and they had been 
used before when the formal lamentation was levelled sincerely 
to deplore the death of a beloved creature. 

Lamentations over the deaths of favorite creatures fill the 
seventh book of the Greek Anthology,’ but Marvell would be 


? Op. cit., 189-92, 194-203, 207-16. There is a poem on a fawn in the supple- 
ment (Ed. Dubner, Paris, 1890), II.387. For imitations of Catullus’s poem in 
English, see J. A. S. McPeek, Catullus in Strange and Distant Britain (Cam- 
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more likely to expect his readers to remember Catullus’ com- 
plaint on the death of Lesbia’s sparrow, a bird similar in some 
respects to the fawn but different in its final doom. 


Nam mellitus erat suamque norat 

Ipsam tam bene quam puella matrem; 

Nec sese a gremio illius movebat, 

Sed circumsiliens modo huc modo illuc 

Ad solam dominam usque pipiabat (3. 6-10). 


The fawn, too, would “ stay, and run again, and stay ” ; it, too, 
nursed at the nymph’s finger and kissed her mouth. The in- 
spiring echoes of Catullus’ poem combine also with Ovid’s 
lament over Corinna’s popinjay, a bird famous for his color 
and voice, and in its way a symbol of existence. “ Plena fuit 
vobis omni concordia vita, / et stetit ad finem longa tenaxque 
fides.” For the tomb of this pet, so closely associated with the 
love and life of his mistress, an epitaphic couplet was supplied, 
and Ovid assures his readers that it was not excluded from 
Elizium,” whither Swans and Turtles go.” 


Colle sub Elysio nigra nemus ilice frondens, 
Udaque perpetuo gramine terra, viret. 

Si qua fides dubiis; volucrum locus ille piarum 
Dicitur, obscoenae quo prohibentur aves. 
Illic innocui late pascuntur olores; 

Et vivax phoenix, unica semper avis. 
Explicat ipsa suas ales Junonia pennas: 
Oscula dat cupido blanda columba mari. 
Psittacus has inter, nemorali sede receptus, 
Convertit volucres in sua verba pias.* 


A seventeenth century poet would, I think, expect his readers 
to remember these obvious texts and to incorporate them as 
silent stanzas in the poem that was before them. But we must 
also ask ourselves why, with all of this tradition behind him, 
Marvell selected a fawn instead of a more ordinary creature 
for the immediate center of the nymph’s complaint. 

The literary antecedents once again supply the literal con- 


bridge, Mass., 1989), pp. 61-72. McPeek first noticed the connection between 
Marvell and Catullus. 

* Amores, 2.6; for other ancient and modern texts, see Herrlinger, Totenklage um 
Tiere in der Antiken Dichtung, Stuttgart, 1930, which omits a number of poems 
by Lipsius, Palearius, Micyllus, Heinsius, and others. Ronsard’s “Epitaphe de 
Courte” is a good Renaissance example. 
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cept, and they are several. The first of them, as Muir * pointed 
out, is from the seventh book of the Aeneid (475-504) , where 
Vergil relates the death of Silvia’s pet deer at the hands of 
Ascanius. It is a tamed wild thing, too, that has wandered into 
the human world, where it is wantonly slain. The penalty for 
this rash killing is the war between the Teucrians and the men 
of Latium. The notes of any good edition of the poem refer the 
reader to the oblique lines of the second book (116-7) where 
Vergil alludes to Agamemnon’s shooting of Artemis’ deer, a 
thoughtless act that brought death to Iphigenia in the brutal 
version of her myth. Sophocles’ Electra also informs us that the 
giant king, “ once disporting himself in the grove of the god- 
dess,” startled the dappled animal and boastingly shot it. For 
this impiety, he paid with his daughter’s blood.’ In neither 
case is the deer made the subject of a formal lamentation; 
nevertheless, the menace is made clear and the nymph’s “ They 
cannot thrive ” is illuminated by these accounts. 

In both of these older legends, the deer is more of a wood’s 
thing than the nymph’s fawn, “ Ty’d in this silver chain and 
Bell ” ; hence, it is pleasant to come on the ancestor of Marvell’s 
fawn in the eclogues of Calpurnius, where the pastor Astilius, 
wagering him in a singing match, calls attention to his virtues; 

en aspicis illum, 
Candida qui medius cubat inter lilia cervum? 
Quamvis hune Petale mea diligat, accipe victor. 
Scit frenos et ferre iugum, sequiturque vocantem 
Credulus, et mensae non improba porrigit ora. 
Aspicis, ut fruticat late caput, utque sub ipsis 
Cornibus et tereti pendent redimicula collo? 
Aspicis, ut niveo frons irretita capistro 
Lucet, et a dorso, quae totam circuit alvum, 
Alternat vitreas lateralis cingula bullas? 
Cornua subtiles ramosque tempora molles 
Implicuere rosae, rutiloque monilia torque 
Extrema cervice natant, ubi pendulus apri 
Dens sedet, et nivea distinguit pectora luna (6. 32-45). 


Marvell’s nymph should know this deer—a lounger among 
lilies; his horns are wrapped in roses and he has his collar and 


* Notes and Queries, CXCVI (1951), 115. 

° Op. cit., 565-72; see also Hyginus, 98; Arnobius, 5.34; Servius in situ. Dictys 
Cretensis says it was a capra, De Historia Belli Troiana (Venice, 1499), sig. B2v: 
Antonius Liberalis, 27, states that Artemis supplied a deer in place of Iphigenia. 
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ornaments. He is, however, a wanderer, for he has strayed from 
the deer park of the Metamorphoses. 

All of these texts were, perhaps, blended in the poet’s poetic 
memories with the deer beloved by Cyparissus, the friend of 
Apollo. The Ovidian deer has golden horns (“ cornu fulgebant 
auro ”), a collar of gems and a silver bell. “ Bulla super frontem 
parvis argentea loris / Vincta movebatur.” Its ears are hung 
with pearls, and it is exceedingly tame. It frequents houses 
(“ celebrare domos ”’) , allows strangers to stroke it, and is the 
possessive joy of its master, who leads it to brooks in fair pas- 
tures, adorns it with flowers (“texebas varios per cornua 
flores ’’) , and rides on its back. The deer is inadvertently killed 
by Cyparissus, who is so overwhelmed by grief that he resolves 
to die; but his patron-god, in pity, changes him into the tree 
that is the eternal symbol of grief. 


Ingemuit, tristisque Deus, “ Lugebere nobis, 
Lugebisque alios, aderisque dolentibus,” inquit (10. 106-42) .° 


* The association between the Artemis of the Agamemnon legend and the Apollo 
of the Ovidian account is made in the myth of Heracle’s fifth labor, the capture 
of the deer of Ceryneia. This animal, with horns of gold and hoofs of bronze, was 
formerly dedicated to Artemis by the nymph Tagete, and Heracles, having captured 
it, was halted by the goddess and her brother and forced into an excuse (Apollo- 
dorus, 2.5.3; Euripides, Her. Fur. 378 ff.). The deer had earlier escaped from 
Artemis, when she captured its four fellows for her team (Callimachus, 3. 97-109), 
and, according to Pindar (Olymp., 3. 50-2) wore a collar on which the nymph had 
inscribed the goddess’ name. In the pseudo-Aristotelian wep: @ayuactov Akoyeuator 
(110), we are informed that Agathocles of Sicily captured a deer wearing a collar 
marked: Acouedes Apreuids. The legend of the deer with inscribed collars carries on, 
and Solinus reports that deer had been found wearing the collars of Alexander 
(19.18). The collared deer that appear in the sonnets of Romanello and Petrarch 
belong to this species; in fact, according to Mezeray, [Histoire de France, (Paris, 
1643), I, 930, Charles VI captured such a deer in 1381, with a collar reading: 
“Hoe me Caesar donavit.” The allegorical deer of Fida in Brown’s Eclogues, 
adduced by Bradbrook and Lloyd Thomas and accepted by Margoliouth in his 
second edition, belongs to this tradition and has little to do with Marvell’s poem. 

There are a few other classical antecedents that ought to be noted for com- 
pleteness. Plutarch tells the story of Sertorius’ deer (11. 2-4), a perfectly white 
fawn (AevK) yap 4v maca”) which was used by the crafty general, who pretended 
that it was a gift from Diana, to lead the superstitious barbarians by the nose. 
Aulus Gellius (15.22) has a variant account, and Pontano uses it wondrously 
transformed in his Antonius: see Opera (Venice, 1519), sig. 100v. One should 
probably also think of Silius Italicus’ Capuan deer (13. 115-37), “ quae candore 
nivem, candore anteiret olores.” It came readily to be stroked, combed, and 
bathed; it was thought a familiar of Diana (“famulamque Dianae”), and was 
regarded as the divine spirit of the city. The attacking Roman general killed this 
animal as a sacrifice to the goddess without fatal consequences. 
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Marvell's fawn is, perhaps, the offspring of these poetic recol- 
lections which seem to dominate and pervade the whole poem, 
and we, as informed readers, are probably expected to remem- 
ber them. The first section of the poem (1-24) is, on the other 
hand, a separate hymn, an opening phase of a liturgy, and here 
the fawn has particular meaning; for we are led into a numinous 
world, where the wild things of the wood are associated with 
the wild things of the human heart in a solitary truce. The 
archaic word deodand establishes a ritualistic emphasis for 
these lines, even though the nymph reverses the usual definition 
of the word. The act of killing is an impiety; fawns are never 
slain; deer are killed in set season with ritual; and the butcher- 
ing of the dead animal, in which the hands of the hunt master 
are obviously washed in blood, is a matter of extreme cere- 
mony.’ The “wanton troopers” are unworthy of the hunt, 
which is shown by their ignorance of the ceremony; hence, they 
are “ ungentle men.” Through their act, a quasi-religious ritual 
has been reduced to horrid slaughter. “ Beasts must be with 
justice slain ” ; so a penalty must be paid and the nymph knows 
this well. The Capuan deer of Silius Italicus was killed for just 
sacrifice, and Artemis herself could substitute a deer to save the 
person of Ipehignia, but the death of the nymph’s fawn cannot 
“do them any good”; it is exactly like the misdeed of Aga- 
memnon and Ascanius. 

The hymn has, I think, further meaning, for deer were blessed 
creatures, and the earliest texts indicate that they could be 
spirits in animal guise. Livy tells such a story (10. 27. 8-10) 
and Pausanias twice recounts legends in which deer make mira- 
cles (2.30.7; 8.22.9). In the Middle Ages, the numinous 
character of the deer is regularly recorded in literary texts. It 
was a deer, according to Benoit de St. More,* who brought Paris 
to the judgment of the three goddesses. Raimbert de Paris 
recounts that a deer “ Blans come nois ” showed Charlemagne 
the St. Bernard Pass, and that the great king considered the 
animal as God’s messenger. “ Vés le message que Dex a 
envoié.” ° According to Jean Bodel’s Les Saisnes, another deer 
showed the King the passage of the dangerous Rune. 


7 Le Livre de Chasse du Roy Modus (Ed. Tilander, Paris, 1931), pp. 7-43; G. 
Turbervile, The Noble Arte of Venerie or Hunting (Oxford, 1907), pp. 39-143. 

® Roman de Troie (Ed. Constans, Paris, 1904), Il. 3860-8. 

* Le Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche (Ed. Barrois, Paris, 1842), pp. 11-12. 
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Qant ce voit l’empereres, n’i ot point de deshait; 
‘Or qide il qe Dex por mostrance, l’ait fait, 
La out li cers ala, soit merchié et portrait.’ '° 


The more ordinary champions of the mediaeval romances 
were also associated in supernatural fashion with the holy deer. 
In the Geste de Nanteuil, the child Tristan is rescued from 
fisherfolk by a deer that carried him to a forest and reared 
him.? The knight Tyolet, who was brought up in ignorant 
seclusion by his mother, learns about chivalry from a magic 
deer “ se transfigura. . . . / Et un chevalier resembloit.” ** But 
the most noteworthy experience is that of Guigemar, who 
wounds a white doe and is retributively wounded himself by the 
glancing arrow. The dying animal informs the hunter that he 
will not be cured of his wound until he suffers much for a 
woman, who has endured more than any other woman.** The 
mysterious holiness of the white deer is further emphasized by 
an episode in Godefroid de Bouillon, which narrates the rescue 
of Harpin by his friend Carbaran, led to the place of danger by 
three deer, not deer exactly—but “ Seignor, c’estoit Saint Joires, 
Saint Barles, Saint Domis.” ** Some of this brings back the 
lines: “ O help! O help: I see it faint: / And dye as calmely as 
a Saint.” We also remember that the nymph plans to place a 
gold vial of the deer’s tears as a reliquary in Diana’s shrine. 


The association of deer with holy men does much, I think, 
to explain the under-chorus of the first hymn sung by the 
nymph, an under-chorus that is so vibrant that some critics 
have mistaken it for the whole poem. Probably the oldest 
legend of a deer and a saint is that of St. Eustace or St. Pla- 


*° Op. cit. (Eds. Menzel and Stengel, Marburg, 1906), pp. 190-1. Similar legends 
are told about Clovis (Mezeray, I, 35), and about the Huns (Jornandes, De origine 
Gothorum, PL, 69, 1268). 

Paul Meyer, “ Notice sur le roman de Tristan de Nanteuil,” Jahresbuch fiir 
Rom. u. Engl. Literatur, TX (1868), pp. 4-42. 

** G. Paris, “ Lais Inédits,” “ Romania, VIII (1879), p. 43. In similar fashion, 
Richard of Normandy, hastening to deliver a message to Charlemagne, is shown 
the passage of the River Flagot by a deer. “ Ancois que on éust une livée alé, / 
Veissiés si Flagot engroisier et enfler, / Que par desous la rive commence a seronder. 
/ Atant es vous .i.cerf, que Diex i fist aler,/ Et fu blans comme nois, biaus fu a 
resgarder: ” Fierabras (Eds. Kroeber and Servois, Paris, 1860), p. 132. 

*’ Marie de France, Lais (Ed. Warnke, Halle, 1925), pp. 9-10. 

** La Chanson du Chevalier au Cygne et de Godefroid de Bouillon (Ed. Hippeau, 
Paris, 1877), p. 264. 
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cidas. It is found in the Acta Graeca’’ and other calendars, 
but it was given literary reality by an unknown poet of the 
Carolingian age. 


Dum esset magnus venator et saggittarius, 
Die quadam exivit more venancium; 
Aspexit grandem a longe cervorum numerum 
Et unum candidum nimis stantem in medio: 
Cepit persequi illum relictis omnibus. 


Dum per spacia multa post eum curreret, 
Ascendit cervus in summum saxorum verticem. 
Placidas dum perpensaret, quid illi faceret, 
Vidit in cornibus eius crucis imaginem 

Et inter cornua pulcram Christi effigiem. 


Placidas dum stupendo istud aspiceret, 
Vocem sibi dicentem audivit taliter: 

“ Placidas, O Placidas, quid me persequeris? 
Iesus ego, nescis quem fide credere, 

Sed in operibus bonis visus es colere.” '® 


The experience of this saint puts that of St. Giles or St. 
Godric,"’ who are more commonly associated with deer, in the 
shadow; and the conversion of this early martyr is only equalled 
in literature by that of the father of the mediaeval French hero, 
Doon of Maience, who likewise found salvation when he slew 
with a single arrow a deer and his hermit master, and in peni- 
tence devoted his full service to God."* In all of these literary 
accounts it is clear that salvation really comes through the 
intermediation of the white deer, Jesus Christ. 

The deer as the symbol of Christ was known to the fathers 
and doctors of the Church,’® and the literary manifestations of 


*® Analecta Boilandiana, III (1884), pp. 68-70. 

© Rythmi Aevi Merovingici et Carolini (Ed. Winterfeld, Berlin, 1899), PLAC, 
IV, 593-4. See the English version in J. L. Weston, Chief Middle English Poets 
(Boston, 1914), pp. 78-9. 

** For St. Giles and his deer see Analect. Boll., VIII (1889), pp. 111-12 and the 
verse “La Vie de Saint Giles,” of Guillaume de Berneville (Eds. Paris and Bos, 
Paris, 1881), pp. 46-52; for St. Godric, see Reginald of Coldingham, Libellus de 
vita et miraculis S. Godrici (London, 1847), p. 96. 

3 7 18 Op. cit., (Ed. Pey, Paris, 1859), pp. 3-4. 

: BS *° The deer is Christ: “imo cervi cervorum, id est Christi”: Bede, Psalmorum 
: Librum Exegesis, PL, 93.702-3; S. Eucherius, Liber Formularum, PL, 50.751; 
Gregory Magnus, Super Cantica Canticorum Expositio, PL, 79.501; this is also the 
tradition of the Physiologi: see the Greek version in F. Lauchert, Geschichte des 
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the symbol were brilliantly stated. According to one pious 
legend, a deer similar to the one that confronted St. Placidas, 
appeared to two later saints in the forest of Brie, and, subse- 
quently, reappeared in the presence of the whole congregation 
when the two holy men were assisting the Pope at mass in the 
Lateran.*’ But the most charming literary account of the deer- 
Christ is that of Malory. Galahad, Percival, Bors, and Perci- 
val’s sister are in a forest and see a white hart led by four lions 
entering a chapel, where a good hermit sings the mass of the 
Holy Ghost. 


And at the secrets of the mass, they three saw the hart become a 
man, the which marvelled them, and set him upon the altar in a 
rich siege, and saw the four lions were changed, the one to the form 
of a man, the other to the form of a lion, and the third to an eagle, 
and the fourth was changed unto an ox. Then took they their 
siege where the hart sat, and went out through a glass window, and 
there was nothing perished nor broken, and they heard a voice say, 
In such a manner entered the son of God into the womb of a maid 
Mary. 


The astonished watchers seek the meaning of the event from 
the hermit, who replies: 


And well ought our Lord be signified to an hart; for the hart 
when he is old he waxeth young again in his white skin: right so 
cometh again our Lord from death to life, for he lost earthly flesh, 
that was the deadly flesh which he had taken in the womb of the 
blessed virgin Mary; and for that cause appeared our Lord as a 
white hart without spot... . For wit ye well never erst might no 
knight know the truth, for, ofttimes or this, our Lord shewed him 
unto good men and unto good knights in the likeness of an hart.”* 


The assurances of the “ good man in a religious weed, and in 
the armour of our Lord ” have already been anticipated by the 
examples from the metrical romances. 

There should be little doubt in our minds that the opening 
hymn of the nymph’s epicedium contains a clear allusion to the 


Physiologus (Strassburg, 1889), pp. 260-1; Physiologus Latinus (Ed. Carmody, 
Berkeley, 1941), xliii; Philippe de Thaun, Le Bestiare (Ed. Walberg, Paris, 1900), 
pp. 22-8. At other times, the deer is simply a good Christian, a saint, a repentant 
man, ete., as in the Physiologus of Hildebert, PL, 171.1220-1 or the De Bestiis of 
Hugo of St. Victor, PL, 177.64. See also Rabanus Maurus, PL, 112.893; Peter 
Lombard, PL, 191. 418-9; Arnobius, PL, 53.383-4. 

*° Pierre Hélyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques (Paris, 1714-19), II, 127-9. 

“Le Morte Darthur (Ed. Strachey, London, 1912), p. 399. 
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* hinnulus cervorum,” as St. Gregory calls Christ. The inno- 
cence of the white fawn, the wantonness and injustice of the 
death, the washing of the hands, the reference to “ Heaven’s 
King,” the sense of sacrifice and atonement, and the conclud- 
ing, “ There is not such another in / This World to offer for 
their Sin,” point dramatically at this equivalent. But we should 
also be aware that this subsurface usage is metaphoric rather 
than symbolic. The poem is not about Christ; the nymph 
recalls the death of God only figuratively. The process might 
be illustrated in reverse by two passages from the Christiados 
of Vives. In the first we attend the tormenting of Susanna. 


Stabat conspectu in medio tremebunda puella, 

Iam suffusa oculos mortis nigrore propinquae, 

Et positis terram genibus submissa petebat: 

Non minus exanimata metu, quam in retia cerva 
Acta canum latrata, et longo exercica cursu, 

Cum iam consumptae vires, cum se undique cinctam 
Hoste videt, mortemque instantem certa moratur ** 


The second example describes the accusation of Christ by the 
Jews: 
veluti aspexit si forte Magistri 
Assuetum imperiis cervum media urbe Molossus, 
Sylvestrem ratus insequitur, vix voce coercet 
Venator rabido instantem cervicibus ore.* 


In both of these instances, and others could probably be found, 
the figure is part of the lyrical flux and shares only obliquely 
in the current of meaning. 

The use of the Christ or saint metaphor is restricted to the 
complaining nymph, who is one person removed from the poet; 
the poet, on the other hand, employs the fawn in another sub- 
surface consideration, which the reader must understand to 
grasp the full complexity of the poem itself. The implied 
metaphor that I must now present supports my original sug- 
gestion that the animal is a surrogatus amoris and establishes 
another point in my belief that the verse itself surges between 
the secular and the divine in its literary allusiveness. 

The poets of antiquity associated the deer with metaphors 
of love. Oppian finds them just as emblematic of passion as 


*? Opera (Venice, 1538), p. 28. 
°° Ibid., p. 61. 
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birds: “ oiwvoiar”’; ** Theocritus’ love- 
sick Cyclopes feeds eleven fawns for the disdainful Galathea: 
‘rpédw tor Evdexa veBpas, / macas auvoddpws” (11. 40-1). 


Horace compares his evasive Chloe to a frightened fawn (Vitas 
inuleo me similis, Chloe); assures her that he will not crush 
her as a lion or tiger would; and urges her to leave her mother 
and submit to him. Tandem desine matrem / tempestiva sequi 
viro (1.23). The metaphor was transferred to the vernacular 
and comes forward in French literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century when the poets describe the pursuit of the 


beloved. 
Marot makes the analogue in one of his epigrams. 


Les cerfz en rut pour les les bisches se battent, 
Les amoureux pour les dames combattent, 

Un mesme effect engendre leurs discordz: 

Les cerfz en rut d’amours brament et crient, 
Les amoureux gemissent, pleurent, prient, 

Eulx et les cerfz feroient de beaulx accordz. 
Amans sont cerfz & deux piedz soubz un corps, 
Ceulx cy 4 quatre: et pour venir aux testes, 

Il ne s’en fault que ramures et cors 

Que vous amans, ne soyez aussi bestes.?° 


A little later in the same century, Ronsard frames his “ Amours 


99 26 


d’Eurymedon et Callirée 


against the background of the 


deer-hunt, and an anonymous writer of the early seventeenth 
century uses the same pretext for his “ La Chasse et ’ Amour.” * 
Jean Passerat, who was, like Marvell, accomplished in both 
tongues, wrote symbolically of “ Le Cerf d’Amour,** and re- 
turned to this analogue again in “ Sur la Comparaison des Cerfs 


et de Amoureaux.” 


Le Cerf et l’amoureaux, d’une diverse flame 

Qu’ allume un mesme Dieu, sont eqaux en malheur: 
L’un souffre maint travail, ’autre mainte douleur: 
L’un court apres sa biche, et autre apres sa Dame... . 


** Cynegetica, 2.186-205. The metaphor is also used by Callimachus (Epig. 33), 
and by Agathias (A. P., 5.292), where the girl fawn is surrounded by roses and 


doves: “ pe / eipyovoww SopKadidos.” 
°° (Euvres (Ed. Janet, Paris, 1873), III, 54. 
°° (Euvres (Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Paris, 1887), I, 282-5. 
*" Variétés Historiques et Littéraires (Ed. Fournier, Paris, 1855), I, 65-73. 
°8 Les Poesies Francaises (Ed. Blanchemain, Paris, 1880), I, 16-20. 
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O Cerfs a quatre pieds, nous sommes vos parens, 
Nous les cerfs & deux pies qu Amour a rendu bestes.*° 


In England the metaphor is well known in Wyat’s “ Who so list 
to hount: I know where is an hynde,” a sonnet that is fashioned 
on the theme of the love-hunt, a theme that dominates Shake- 
speare’s Venus and Adonis, and is made profanely manifest in 
the second act of Titus Andronicus. These traditional similari- 
ties may consequently explain, the punning passage that follows 
the initial hymn of Marvell’s poem: “Said He, look how your 
Huntsman here / Hath taught a Faun to hunt his Dear.” 

The first hymn-like section with its possible multiplicities 
of literary suggestion is succeeded by an expository passage 
(25-70) wherein the vous (as the classical epicedists would 
call it) of the fawn is delicately announced. It is affectionate; 
it is swift, deserving its normal ancient epithet alipes; it is 
whiter than a lady’s hand. The almost symbolic blending and 
contrasting of red and white that dyes a large portion of the 
remaining poem begins with “I blusht to see its foot more 
soft, / And white.” Both the fawn and the nymph share these 
prevailing colors. But the account of the fawn is really only 
secondary to that of the nymph, abandoned by her lover and 
consecrated, therefore, to idleness and solitariness. Time is also 
stated for us; it is as brief as the life of roses and lilies, of 
weanling fawns, or of innocent young girls. 


But I am sure, for ought that I 
Could in so short a time espie, 
Thy Love was far more better then 
The love of false and cruel men. 


The variation in capitalization is not without point because the 
fawn has become Love itself. 

There is, however, a second hymn (71-91) that subjoins this 
expository passage and by enhancing the memory of the past 
brings the emotional potentials of the poem to a peak of emi- 


*° Ibid., I, 20-1. The love theme of Poliziano’s “ La Giostra” is partly based on 
the love hunt. The hero Julio is overcome by Love while hunting the deer. “ E 
con sue [Amore]) man di leve aer compose / La imagin d’una cervia altera e bella, / 
Con alta fronte, con corna ramose, / Candida tutta, leggiadretta e snella. / E come 
tra le fere paventose / Al giovan cacciator si offerse quella, / Lieto sprond il destrier 
per lei seguire, / Pensando in brieve darle agro martire.” Le Stanze (Ed. Carducci, 
Bologna, 1912), p. 274. 
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nence. “I have a Garden of my own” is a statement that 
doubles the sense of possession, of loneliness, of inwardness. On 
the literal surface, the nymph is the mistress of a real garth of 
roses and lilies in which the fawn and she joyed to be. But the 
garden is also a secret one, the mind and the heart of the nymph 
herself, where, in one sense, the fawn played in the true spring, 
but where, in another sense, “ it was all[,| the Spring time of the 
year ” when the fawn was yet alive. Both Empson and Klonsky 
have seen in Marvell’s “ The Garden” the expression of the 
mind; and I expect, too, that this garden is of similar intent. 
For Marvell, as so many other poets of his age, read mean- 
ing into man’s natural habitation; hence “ The Hill and Grove 
at Bill-borow ” is, perhaps, but a thin mask covering the char- 
acter and policies of Fairfax. Nature not only lessons men 
but expresses them, too. The garden of roses and lilies likewise 
expresses the nature of the lamenting nymph and through it 
she communes with the fawn. But once again, we, the readers, 
are helped by the tradition. 

To Plato the imaginative mind is like a garden, for the 
Phaedrus informs us it is in such a pleasure plot, “ é€v ypappaor 
xnmous” (276 D) that men of letters plant flowers for amuse- 
ment. In the Jon, poets are described as bringing songs culled 
in the gardens and glades of the Muses, “ Movodv xjzev,” 
(534 A), a metaphor that Pindar also forges to describe his 
literary occupation: “ yapizwv (Olymp., 9.27) . 
The figura mentis of the mind as a garden was staunchly sup- 
ported by the fact that Epicurus taught in a garden and that 
his cult could be called “ kynzodoyos.” The garden of Epicurus, 
says Cicero figuratively, was watered by the fountains of Demo- 
critus: “cuius Democriti fontibus Epicurus hortos suos inri- 
gavit ”;°° and the hostile Seneca could define the Epicureans 
as “alienus hortulus.” ** The author of the Ciris begins his 
poem with the same sort of poetic turn: 


Etsi me vario iactatum laudis amore, 

Inritaque expertum fallacis praemia vulgi, 
Cecropius suavis exspirans hortulus auras 
Florentis viridi Sophiae complecititur umbra: 
Num me quaeret eo dignum sibi quaerere carmen? 


°° De Nat. Deorum, 1.120. 
Ppist., 4.10. 
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The garden for the ancients was, in a sensus translatio, the 
mind; and it is not unfitting if we also find this garden of lilies 
and roses, an analogue to the inner life of the nymph. We 
notice, too, that the fawn, the surrogatus amoris, becomes part 
of the mind itself as it blends with the garden. It loses itself, a 
bank of lilies in “ the flaxen Lillies shade”; a white thought 
in a white shade. It fills itself with roses, and laps its “ virgin 
limbs ” in “ Whitest sheets of Lillies cold.” Had it lived longer, 
it would have become an intrinsic part of the nymph’s inward 
life. 


Had it liv’d long, it would have been 
Lillies without, Roses within.*? 


But the hortus mentis has other connotations, which collate 
smoothly with the literary symbolism of the “ cerf d’Amour.” 


According to Athenaeus (12.542), the second Hieron of 
Syracuse had a garden in which he talked to men and which he 
named “The Myth,” The myth of a 
garden escorts us towards another literary equivalent which 
helps to enrich the metaphors of the nymph’s garden. It was in 
such a place of flowers, “ eis tov tod Atos Kizov,” the Symposium 
(203 B) states, that Penia got Cupid by Poros, and the “ Jardin 
d’Amour,” tenanted by Eros and his mother during most of the 
Middle Ages, comes straightway to mind. This “ vergier clos ” 
is not the wicked bower of the romanzi or of Acrasia, but more 
like that of Alcinous, a sheltered orchard where spring reigns 
forever. In such a garden grew the “grant Rosier” of the 
Romance of the Rose; and here, too, the nameless goliard, who 
was Silvio’s ancestor, hunted girls when spring had allayed the 
cruelties of winter: 


*° Though it is outside the true bounds of literary consideration, it is sensible 
to notice that the Fathers also thought of the mind or heart as a garden. “ Et 
hortulanus ille in eius corde, tanquam in horto suo granum sinapis seminabat ”: 
Augustine, In Joannes Evangelium (PL, 35, 1957); “ Ergo et tu semina in horto 
tuo Christum—hortus utique locus plenus est florum et fructuum diversorum—in 
quo gratia tui operis effloreat et multiplex odor variae virtutis exalet””: Ambrose, 
Opera (Ed. Schenkle, Vienna, 1902), 3.362. See also Tertullian, Adversus Marcion 
(Ed. Kreymann, Vienna, 1906), pp. 524-5. At this point I note that garden had 
an obscene meaning in Greek and Latin. Since one of the modern critics is likely 
to take up the suggestion of LeComte’s undergraduate that the poem is about lost 
chastity, I present him with this supporting detail and add simultaneously that 
in my opinion the poem has nothing to do with that theme. 
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Dulcius est carpere 
Iam lilium cum rosa 
Dulcissimum est ludere 
Cum virgine formosa.** 


The renowned lovers, Florance and Blanche Flor make rendez- 
vous in a similar “ little wilderness ” on another May morning: 


Roses i ot entremellées 

Les lates i sont bien ovrées, 

A clox de girofle atachiées, 

Molt mignotes et bien ploiées: 

De sicamor sont li chevron, 

Et li mur qui sont environ, 

D’arcs sont dont li Diex d’amors trait; ** 


and the disheartened lover of De Venus La Deesse d’ Amour is 
consoled in this garden and instructed in love.** After this, the 
garden grew and bloomed. In Italy, it became the “ Giardino 
d’Amore” where Poliziano’s Julio wandered: “ Veste la cam- 
pagna / Di rose, gigli, violette, e fiori.” *° In France, it became 
the “ Jardin d’Amour” painstakingly described by Jean Pas- 
serat.** It was also known to the English, where it becomes in 
time “ Twicknam Garden,” in which Donne poured out his 
frozen desolation. So the garden of the mind can be trans- 
formed by poetic music into the garden of love. 

It is clear from all these literary statements that two flowers, 
the lily and the rose, grew widely in the garden of Eros, and 
the poets of love can hardly cease to think of them. 


Rosa rubicundior 
Lilio candidior 


“8 Carmina Burana (Stuttgart, 1847), p. 181. 

“* Fablieux et Contes (Ed. Barbazon, Paris, 1807), IV, 360. 

“© Op. cit. (Ed. Foerster, Bonn, 1880), p. 2. 

“° Ta Giostra,” in op. cit., pp. 299-316. 

“7 Op. cit., I, 25-9. Since only one garden is usually known to the modern 
explicators, I will mention some similarities but deny the value of the symbolism. 
See Tertullian, Opera (Paris, 1675), p. 640: “‘ Talia florigeris numquam nascuntur 
in hortis / Lilia, nee nostris efflorent talia campis / Nec sic nata rubent, mox ut 
rosa panditur aura; / Purpura nec Tyrio, sic est instincta rubore.” See Avitus, 
Opera (Ed. Peiper, Berlin, 1883), p. 209: “ Lilia perlucent nullo flaccentia sole / 
Nec tactus violat violas roseamque ruborem / Servans perpetuo suffundit gratia 
vultu.” See finally, Peter Damian, PL, 145, 861: “ Hiems horrens, aestas torrens 
illic nunquam saeviunt./ Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit perpetuum. / Candent 
lilia, rubeseit crocus, sudat balsamum.” 
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Omnibus formosior 
Semper in te glorior! ** 


The colors of the flowers immediately suggest modesty and 
innocence, but both have a common implication of brevity, of 
the short lives of fawn and nymph. Valerius Flaccus supports 
our understanding when he compares the days of the lily to the 
flashing by of human life. 


Lilia per vernos lucent velut alba colores 
Praecipue, quis vita brevis totusque parumper 
Florent honor fuscis et iam Notus imminet alis (6. 492-4); 


and Horace, drinking among his friends, ponders the fate of the 
“breve lilium ” (1.36.16). The rose is the supreme emblem 
of youth, and of love and death in youth. It is says Philo- 
stratus (55.34) the garland of Eros, and Anacreon echoes this 
belief in song. 

‘Podov, & mais 6 KvOypys 

oréderat Kadovs iovAovs, 


Xapireour ovyxopetov (44. 9-11). 


But neither love nor roses, Philostratus continues, endure for 
long: “ xpovov & ovr “Epws ovre oidev.” 

For the Latins and for their western inheritors, the rose held 
this continued meaning with the lily. The modest, yet anxious, 
love of Lavinia is symbolized by both these flowers: “ aut 
mixta rubent ubi lilia multa / Alba rosa: talia virgo dabat ore 
colores” (12. 68-9). Neither can we forget the Horatian “ Ni- 
mium breves / Flores amoenae ferre jube rosae ” (2.3. 13-14), 
nor Ausonius, with whom the rose-song of the cavaliers begins: 


Collige, virgo, rosas, dum flos novus et nova pubes, 
Et memor esto aevum sic properare tuum.*® 


Finally, we must turn, as ever, to Ovid, who trenchantly 
reminds us that 


Forma bonum fragile est; quantumque accedit ad annos 
Fit minor; et spatio carpitur ipsa suo. 

Nee violae semper, nec hiantia lilia florent; 

Et riget amissa spina relicta rosa (Ars, 2. 113-6). 


** Carmina Burana, p. 208. 
“° Opera (Ed. Peiper, Berlin, 1886), p. 411. 
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The same connotations occur again and again in mediaeval 
poetry, but they are all harvested in the “ De Rosae et Liliique 
Certamine ” of Sedulius Scottus. The opening sections of this 
poem are those of a tenzone; then Spring, the arbiter, brings 
the debate to a close and urges the contending flowers to re- 
member their sisterhood and common offices. They are both 
symbols, of innocence, of youth, of death, of virginity, of mar- 
tvrdom. 


O rosa pulchra, tace; tua gloria claret in orbe; 
Regia sed nitidis dominentur lilia sceptris. 

Hine decus et species vestrum vos laudat in aevum: 
Forma pudicitiae nostris rosa gliscat in hortis, 
Splendida Phebeo vos, lilia, crescite vultu; 

Tu, rosa, martyribus rutilam das stemmate palmam, 
Lilia, virgineas turbas decorate stolatas.*° 


It goes without saying that these mental equivalents passed 
into the Renaissance, where they are found on every hand. 

So the rose and the lily are wisely emphasized by Marvell 
for both their secular and religious meanings. In this poem they 
help to maintain the tones of love, of innocence, of youth, and 
of death which make a partial chorus for the complaint. But 
the sacred meaning of the garden, which Bradbrook, Lloyd 
Thomas, and Williamson have felt, is also present; yet it 
resides, I think, in a symbolic music that goes beyond the 
ancient echoes of the Psalms and the Canticle. The nymph, 
who is a member of Diana’s court and also a young girl lament- 
ing the death of love, reminds us, too, of the weeping mother 
of Christ. The likeness of Diana to the Virgin is as obvious 
as those impious-pious pagan comparisons of Orpheus to Christ; 
moreover, thanks to Seznec,*' we know that this former com- 
parison was made. The Virgin, we also know, is the closed gar- 
den; the “ hortus conclusus ” of Alanus de Insulis,** “ le vergier 
clos” of Guillaume of Normandy.** Her association with the 
rose and the lily is everywhere in the Middle Ages and in the 
Roman poetry of the Renaissance. “ Tu es li lis ou Diex repose; 
/ Tu es rosier qui porte rose / Blanche et vermeille,” writes 


‘PLAC (Ed. Traube, Berlin, 1896), HII, 230-1. 

La Survivance des Dieux Antiques (London, 1939), p. 233. 

* Anticlaudianus, PL, 210, 538. 

*°R. Reinsch, “ Les Joies Nostre Dame de Guillaume,” Zeitsch. fiir Roman, Phil., 
IIT (1879), p. 222. 
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Rutebeuf; ** and John of Garland follows the same floral figure 
through part of the “ Stella Maris.” *’ For an unknown poet 
of the Merovingian age, the Virgin is “ Lilium inter spinas 
acutissimas ” and “ Rosa fulgentem castitatis robore.” *° There 
is, then, a fixed undertone of this nature in the second hymn- 
like section; and we are probably expected to hear the Virgin 
lamenting her dead son in this part, just as we are expected to 
recall the death of Christ in the first hymn. Again, it is only 
an associative metaphor; it is not the poem. 

The full union of the religious and secular metaphors makes 
the final section of the poem. The fawn, while remaining a 
dying animal, becomes “ a Saint ” like those saints with whom 
its ancestors had associated. Its medicinal tears, famous in 
Renaissance pharmacopoeia, are converted into relics for the 
shrine of the Virgin-Diana. At the same moment, the tears of 
the deer are associated with the Biblical “ holy Frankincense ” 
and with the pagan electrum. The Heliades, whose brother was 
killed in his youth, are brought, in a sense, to weep with the 
nymph whose fawn has been slain. The pertinent passage 
which points the imaginative road to the static and sculptural 
conclusion is found in the place indicated by Marvell in the 
Metamorphoses: 


nomenque in marmore lectum 
Perfudit lacrymis, et aperto pectore fovit. 
Nec minus Heliades fletus, et, inania morti 
Munera, dant lacrymas (2. 338-41) .*7 


We are close to ceptotaphic verse in these latter lines,** for the 
monument of the nymph and her fawn will mark their garden 


**(Euvres Complétes (Paris, 1874), II, 146. 
*° Op. cit. (Ed. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass., 1946), pp. 91, 121, 149. 

*° PLAC (Ed. Winterfeld, Berlin, 1899), IV, 516-7. 

*7See also Hyginus, 154; Claudian, 7.125, 28.165; Statius, 5.3.85-6; Martial, 
.59. In the Middle Ages, the Heliades were praised for their example of virginity; 
see Ovide Moralisé (Ed. De Boer), Amsterdam Koninklijke Akademie, Letterkunde, 
N.R., XV (1915), p. 197. 

*8 The ancient custom of garden burial is deseribed by Tacitus, [ist., 1.49.1 
and Suetonius, Galba, 20.2; for verse records see: Ausonius, 288 and Martial. 
1.114. Since I have earlier indicated the recollections kindled by ‘‘ Now my sweet 
Faun is vanish’d to, ete.,”’ I see no reason to add to the controversy between 
LeComte and Miss Williamson. I agree with the latter that they are all white and 
that is enough. Divine equivalents have been suggested in their argument and 
though I could multiply them, I shall not. The ‘“ Ermins pure” alone was bother- 
some, but a symbolist has no trouble with this. In the Mundus Symbolicus 
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grave. The traditional statue of the posed Diana is difficult to 
tell from La Pietd. In another way, a wavering goal of satis- 
faction is surprisingly reached. The fawn’s affection, which the 
nymph had cause to doubt (47-50) is now assured. Love which 
was counterfeit in the real world without the garden, which was 
uncertain in the hortus mentis, is everlasting in the world of art, 
where the nymph at last joins the fawn. 


but there 
Th’ Engraver sure his Art may spare; 
For I so truly thee bemoane, 
That I shall weep though I be Stone: 
Until my Tears, still dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 


The flight from the realities of love to the idea of love, Marvell 
is saying, is the Platonic way, but the idea can only be fixed, 
as the nymph and the fawn can only be joined, by the hand of 
art. But whiteness alone remains; the red of sentient life is 
gone. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


(Cologne, 1687), Picinelli informs us with many references that the ermine stands 
for purity, chastity, fidelity, innocence, and especially for the purity of the Virgin 
(I, 412-13). St. Amant,, describing a French frigate by this name, writes (Huvres 
{Ed. Livet, Paris, 1855], I, 300): 

Un symbole de purete 

Qui se trousse de peur des crottes, 

Et par qui mesme aux caillebottes 

Le lustre neigeux est oste; 

Une gentille et franche Hermine, 

Qu’une juste fureur domine. . . 


However, a passage from the German Minnesingers equates the ermine with Christ: 
“Alsam daz hermelin ben unk / verseren mak, in siner tunk, / alt Herre junk, / 
din gallen trunk / kert in den sprunk / an dem er sich ze tode erbiel.” Minnesinger 
(Ed. von der Hagen, Leipzig, 1838), 11,311. I mention these matters because I 
am sure that they have nothing to do with the poem. 
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THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD: 
PARADISE REGAINED 


BY ARNOLD STEIN 


Let us begin by remembering a peculiar pattern of the temp- 
tations which precede the offer of the kingdoms of the world. 
The appeal to appetite was never pure and unambiguous; for 
the temptation of the bread involved a big transcendence; then 
there was a kind of retreat as the banquet invited a small self- 
flattering transcendence from the appetitive to the passional— 
the banquet being both the height of the appeal to carnal appe- 
tite and the lowest level of appeal to the passional parts of the 
soul. The transitional offer of wealth appealed directly to the 
passional, but at the lower range of a potentially higher stage. 

Something of the same pattern is repeated in the temptation 
of the kingdoms. First, as with the bread, the appeal of a big 
transcendence, glory, is tried, though it is not pressed in any 
concentrated, systematic way. Then there is a retreat followed 
by a systematic progression up the scale. (It is to be noted 
that when Satan jumps the proper stage of systematic tempta- 
tion he does not make the kind of tangible, firm offer which 
would not allow him to drop his price as he retreats to begin 
again. The temptations of the bread and glory are quite dif- 
ferent in this respect from those of the banquet and the king- 
doms.) So now we begin at the top of the scale, with the appeal 
of glory; then we retreat, to begin again, with the offer of the 
small, specific Kingdom of Israel, and then continue up the scale 
to Parthia and Rome. 

Satan opens the temptation of glory with direct flattery of 
Christ’s person. Though flattery, it is accurate. He praises the 
perfect temper of the hero, whose mind, heart, and words are 
in perfect accord with each other and with the shape of good- 
ness, wisdom, and justice. He would prove an infallible oracle 
to kings and nations; or if military deeds were required of him, 
he would prove an irresistible leader, the kind of inspired leader 
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who could lead a few men to victory against the whole world. 
This is flattery; but if we understand Milton, and the Renais- 
sance mind, and the portrait of the hero thus far presented to 
us, we are probably to understand this as true, or at least quite 
within the range of probability. The kingdoms of the world are 
Christ’s, and his rejection is not asceticism but definition. In 
one sense, of course, if this potential power is possessed by the 
hero it will make unnecessary Satan’s help to the rule over 
Israel or Parthia. And the flattery is directly repeated, but as 
program to specific political action, in the case of Rome. All 
Christ will need to do in order to unseat Tiberius is appear with 
his regal virtues and begin noble deeds. If this were a real offer, 
then, Satan would seem to be undercutting his own office as 
assistant. But it is less an offer than an exploratory general 
titillation. Self-aggrandizement is the theme, under the flimsy 
veil of concern for the world’s deprivation. Glory is praised as 
the highest, the most strenuous pleasure of the most elevated 
spirits. (The image is that of ascending fire, as it was in the 
hero’s autobiographical reflection on the “ heroic acts.”) And 
the pleasure is cunningly linked with an insistent weaving in 
and out of the worry of time; it is late but not too late. 

The answer coolly shakes down the subject of glory. A 
familiar Renaissance definition is used, that human glory is the 
reflected judgment of one’s inferiors and therefore susceptible 
to all the distortions of vulgar ignorance. This must sound 
more shocking to modern readers than to Milton’s contempo- 
raries, or predecessors; but even they must have noticed to what 
austere extent the Christ of intellect is being elevated over the 
Christ of feeling. That is a fact of fictional presentation and 
not to be debated with, at least not before all the evidence is in. 
The harsh argument, and this one must observe, is a necessary 
part of the rejection of an independent human glory. But 
Christ softens the argument with some important qualifications. 
The judgment of the wise is not spurned, but the wise are few 
and the approval of the few does not constitute glory. Further- 
more, a deliberate turn of language implies a kind of natural 
antipathy of the many toward the one “ who dares be singularly 
good.” Glory achieved through unflattering, “ singular ” good- 
ness, and not established by the judgment of force, will need 
the sanction of some other judgment, presumably divine. True 
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glory, then, is not the reflected judgment of inferiors, but the 
reflected judgment of God, which is true judgment. That glory 
may extend to earth (it begins by God’s looking toward earth) , 
and then presumably the minority of the wise may join their 
voice, but the more familiar home of glory is heaven, where the 
many are wise. Then Christ turns to the false transcendence 
of superhuman military conquerors, which receives an un- 
sparing analysis, and reduction to the subhuman. 

After this, with the direct claims of human glory quite de- 
molished, Christ turns around to allow some room for indirect 
claims, under the hypothesis that there may be some “ good ” 
in the idea of glory. First, the means of attaining glory may be 
quite different from those which Satan suggests: namely, “ By 
deeds of peace.” The prime example, again, is Job, “ Made 
famous in a Land and times obscure.” The second example is 
Socrates: “who next more memorable?” So if there is any 
good in glory, and if it really exists on earth (without the 
promulgated record of a heavenly decision), then it must be 
sought thus, by not seeking it. The examples rather strongly 
suggest that there is human glory, even pagan glory; for the 
military deed of Scipio Africanus plainly is admirable and de- 
serving human fame, if it has not been corrupted by the im- 
proper motivation of desire for fame. As logical argument, as 
the defining statement of a man who knows in advance precisely 
what he means, the speech is far less impressive than it is if we 
read it as a process of thought defining itself in motion, under 
the pressure of concrete dramatic circumstances. 


Let us follow this viewpoint a little further to see where it 
leads us. The argument first emerges as a direct answer to 
Satan’s basic appeal, and so undermines the basis of glory as 
human. The piety of proper relationship is insisted on, the 
judgment of God and not the judgment of man. Most harshly 
treated is the idolatrous human transcendence which extorts 
from the human, by force, the judgment and devotion due only 
to God. But what is most interesting about the speech is that 
Christ does not stop there, as he very will might have done if 
he were intent only on expressing the pious difference between 
human and divine. Once the idolatry of direct claim to glory 
is disposed of, Christ shows himself willing to admit the possible 
validity of human fame, even where divine judgment is silent. 
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The good deed, whether of peace or war, piously done for itself 
(and therefore in proper relationship with higher truth), and 
not done for self, may deserve glory whether God’s judgment 
has been announced or not. Though as part of a large if, 
Socrates and Scipio, though pagans, emerge as genuine heroes. 
Christ’s own orientation is exemplary, that of true being toward 
the source of being; of course he will not seek glory for himself: 


I seek not mine, but his 
Who sent me, and thereby witness whence I am. 


(This reintroduces the drama of knowledge into the problem 
of glory, and Satan will not be comforted by this taunting invi- 
tation to discriminate between the metaphorical and the literal, 
and thus know the who by the whence.) 

The speech has not closed a door we know it is quite possible 
to close between the human and the divine, between the divine 
and the human. Action in the world, the heroism of peace or 
war, is not despised—the effect is quite to the contrary. And 
one result of this for the drama is to leave still open the final 
definition of Christ’s kingdom, and also the final understanding 
of that early aspiration for heroic acts. The hero is austere, 
intellectual, disciplined, pious; but he is still facing the problem 
of how to complete his mission in the world. The question of 
what to do in the world still stands between the depth of de- 
scent into the self and the transcendence of his “ mission high.” 
He does not rest on the absolute argument for rejecting the 
world and the possible “ good ” in glory. And one final note on 
a door left open at least a wide crack: the moral status of 
paganism is not being disparaged by a new morality; and that, 
whether as an indication of the continuing importance of the 
world, or whether as a mark to measure the progress of the hero, 
must interest us. 

Satan’s rebuttal, with a fine emphasis of personal accent, 
defends glory as a good sanctified by the example of God. God 
seeks glory, He created for glory, orders and governs for glory, 
requires glory in heaven and on earth and from good and bad 
without exemption, receives glory promiscuously, exacts glory. 
The rebuttal provokes feeling from the protagonist, who replies 
“fervently ” now that the attack is directed not at him but at 
God. Glory is defended as part of the order and discipline of 
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freedom under goodness. It is an external sign important chiefly 
as an internal opportunity for moral action. Gratitude (as the 
unmentionable Stoics also perceived) is the only full answer to 
obligation. The external sign tests the freedom of the inner 
response: if the response is directed toward goodness, gratitude 
is felt; if not, the moral order breaks. But even God’s glory is 
in an essential way like man’s, indirect, not sought. God did 
not create for glory “as prime end,” but for goodness, and to 
make that goodness “ freely ” communicable. The bridge be- 
tween human and divine is thus asserted in the continuity of 
the moral order, and a significant point of likeness emphasizes 
that continuity. 

Then Christ reverses the method of definition he used in the 
sarlier treatment of glory, when he began by excluding the pos- 
sibliity of human glory and then moved far toward admitting 
the hypothetical possibility. Now, having emphasized the simi- 
larity between human and divine, he emphasizes the necessary 
difference. The creature has nothing but what has been given 
him by the Creator; besides, as further disqualification, there is 
the matter of the first act of ingratitude, by which man fell. 
(Here we have, casually introduced, a crucial distinction drawn 
from the historical truth of Scriptures; before the Greek phi- 
losophers present their competitive way to truth we are made to 
see in operation a basic piece of knowledge that they lack.) But 
having asserted the difference between man and God, Christ 
can again make final room for human glory: 


Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 
That who advance his glory, not thir own, 
Them he himself to glory will advance. 


This does not contradict the method, described earlier, by which 
Job’s glory was established. But it is more general, and it is 
intended, I think, to accommodate the real existence of glory 
which has not received God’s announced judgment. If the glory 
truly exists, then perhaps we may guess that it has fulfilled the 
conditions laid down in Christ’s final statement. Since God is 
all truth and goodness, both Socrates and Scipio were advanc- 
ing His glory, and may have received this sanction for their own. 

The problem of glory has not been exhausted, but Satan’s 
immediate interest has been, and any hope for a quick profit 
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from the proposition that never got stated as firm offer. He 
drops the subject as he dropped the subject of bread, and as 
he will seem to, but not quite, drop the subject of the transitory 
kingdoms. The offer of the Kingdom of Israel begins, not as 
offer, but as advice and suggestion. The political problem is 
presented, and then the wrong, both civil and religious, to be 
righted. Zeal and duty are appealed to, and occasion, the 
matter of timing (which any student of David’s career ought 
to know something about): “ Raign then; what canst thou 
better do the while?” But this is general, and a sparring 
suggestion. 

The answer is in terms of time. It is quiet and terribly final 
in its expressed resignation to God’s “ due time.” It re-affirms 
the unity of obeying and ruling. It glances at the present func- 
tion of insults, snares, violence, and proposes a formula of be- 
havior runious to Satan’s prospects: “Suffering, abstaining, 
quietly expecting / Without distrust or doubt.” This quiet ex- 
pression of patience provokes a “ fervent” reply from Satan, 
“inly rackt.” It is one of the most exciting moments in the 
drama; suddenly things appear to be opening up, as if a real 
break in the contest may come. The speech needs quoting; it is 
a masterly exhibition of dramatic art and language: 


Let that come when it comes; all hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace; what worse? 

For where no hope is left, is left no fear; 

If there be worse, the expectation more 

Of worse torments me then the feeling can. 

I would be at the worst; worst is my Port, 
My harbour and my ultimate repose, 

The end I would attain, my final good. 

My error was my error, and my crime 

My crime; whatever for it self condemn’d, 
And will alike be punish’d; whether thou 
Raign or raign not; though to that gentle brow 
Willingly I could flye, and hope thy raign, 
From that placid aspect and meek regard, 
Rather then aggravate my evil state, 

Would stand between me and thy Fathers ire, 
(Whose ire I dread more then the fire of Hell) 
A shelter and a kind of shading cool 
Interposition, as a summers cloud. 

If I then to the worst that can be hast, 

Why move thy feet so slow to what is best? . . 
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I agree with Cleanth Brooks that “a real weariness breathes 
through the speech” and that Satan is “in deadly earnest ” 
about attaining the end. The language and rhythm are those 
of immediate complete feeling: which is not to say that the 
imaginative identification of poet and antagonist is more nearly 
complete than heretofore, but that the identification of the 
antagonist and his very self closes, or almost closes. We have 
heard the impressive human voice of evil before, the accents 
of personal emphasis, but always with subtle exaggerations, 
the overtones of the dramatic self. Now for an extraordinary 
moment the dramatic self sounds lost in, identified with, the 
real self, and even stripped of a dimension of self-consciousness 
we have been led to believe was not only in the role but in the 
self acting that role. We are startled by the “ new ” Satan who 
suddenly appears, and by the unexpected turn in a drama, all 
the lines of which have seemed firmly laid down and following 
out their appointed course. For a moment we feel we have mis- 
understood the old drama, or that it is turning into a new one 
for which we have no bearings at all and so may be lost by the 
very next move. It is a moment of extreme pressure on the 
audience. It is the kind of high dramatic tension we experience, 
I submit, only in great dramatic art. 

But the big initial surprise, when we have looked at the 
speech more closely, also has a harvest of smaller surprises. The 
weariness at the beginning of the speech is a reckless weariness, 
in language, rhythm, and idea. Notice, for instance, how Satan 
clings to the theoretical, and verbal, formula: since he has lost 
hope he must have lost fear. He is like Macbeth at the end of the 
play, clinging hopelessly to his hope in the verbal charms, with 
something of the same recklessness, and with the verbal ruins of 
his moral consciousness marking the ruins of what was real and 
so still in existence and piping the tune he dances to. And for 
the fear verbally dismissed there is the torture of expectation, 
an imaginative hell for the mind cut off from the truth of the 
imagination and forced, as Satan is, to experiment with inade- 
quate translations of divine metaphor into the humanly literal. 
Besides, as the rhythm opens up from its tension of the an- 
guished staccato and points toward a resolution in hope (and 
what would be for the drama a further tension, a recklessness 
beyond this recklessness) , two further fears creep into expres- 
sion: the fear of hell and the greater fear of God’s wrath. 
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There is also a small, special harvest of ironies which have 
suddenly come ripe. The two counter-rhythms of return briefly 
cross here. For the protagonist it is a return to the source of 
being, but by a way not yet clear to him, a way that he must 
discover and follow but wait for; and he must wait patiently 
and prepared, while preparing himself; and wait in expectation 
without torment, though he knows the path lies “ Through 
many a hard assay even to the death.” For the antagonist it 
is an impatient, willed return to the source of being he chose 
and ignorantly willed: the evil which is his good, the indepen- 
dent self cut off from true being, the hope of despair, the end 
which is not a new beginning but the end of choosing, willing, 
expecting, the hoped-for end of self, the port of worst. The 
protagonist waits, in perfect resignation to time and God’s will, 
for the worst-best. The antagonist hurries, forcing his resigna- 
tion to time and God’s will, for the best-worst. And yet Satan’s 
weariness, like the Satanic sincerity of self which rings through 
the passage, is ready to turn weakness into strength, despair 
into hope; is ready, even, with incredible boldness, to force time 
so radically that the “ new ” antagonist threatens to create the 
new drama and the new protagonist who will be Saviour to 
Satan! 

This is the biggest surprise; it is an excess that surpasses 
irony. If Satan is willing to use his sincerity, as any other re- 
source he possesses, in the service of his will, though in order to 
will the end of his will; nevertheless, we are dramatically con- 
vinced that he is tempting himself as sincerely as he can. Were 
this not Satan, we should have even less reservation. It is diffi- 
cult to resist his rhythm as he entertains the possibility, and 
the image bursts on us with an utterly surprising opened hori- 
zon of drama. It may be an illusion in the desert, like the 
pleasant valley in which Satan’s banquet was prepared, but the 
illusion invites Satan’s mind, and even expresses part of that 
mind—the hot desire for the respite of coolness, the shade, 
though transitory, of a summer’s cloud. 

For a moment, too, they are brothers again, or still; for rela- 
tion holds, and they are both sons of God. I feel this as myth 
though I do not quite understand it. I think of Biblical rivalries 
for the divine or patriarchal blessing: Cain and Abel, Isaac and 
Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, Joseph and his brothers. In Christ’s 
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original elevation as favorite son, Satan fell. And now he knows 
he is doomed to fall again at the next elevation. Lucifer is the 
* Autumnal Star” who shall fall down, and Christ is “ Our 
Morning Star then in his rise.” They are joined together in 
time, in destiny, not as enemies who are strangers but as 
enemies who are brothers, one the beloved champion of the 
Father, one disinherited and cursed. But they are joined in- 
dissolubly together until the end of time, each to play out his 
role in relation to the other. I think, without understanding 
their myths, of other divine brothers or twins: the Dioscuri, 
the Cabiri, the Acvins. I think of the long inexhaustible tra- 
dition of the psychomachia. For a moment one brother seems 
to be appealing to another, and we skirt close to a whole new 
imaginative range of drama, into which floods, for a breathless 
moment, not only the destined role of the Saviour, but thoughts 
of the prodigal son and the rejoicing in heaven over a sinner 
saved, and thoughts of the boldest of all solutions, that of the 
problem of evil. It is a bold moment, after which the two 
brothers resume their classic pose of opposition and the drama 
proceeds according to plan. 

The spell is broken and the tempter goes back to his job. 
There is no offer made and no pause to permit a counter-offer. 

The temptation is produced by Satan for himself. But it is not 
- quite acknowledged, and so not quite offered or rejected. The 
performance, as far as we can see, has been gratuitous, and 
this time less a brilliant display of footwork than a kind of 
compulsive dance. 

One thing further needs noting, and it is easier to see this 
after we have got out of the dramatic dazzle of the moment. 
Satan has not yet understood the hero’s course of action. Nor 
for that matter has the hero. Both know the available evidence, 
and they know that the arena is the world, the kingdom of men; 
both are agreed that personal endeavor and means will be 
required. But their understanding is different, as their approach 
to prophetic metaphor is different. Satan’s mind has revealed 
itself as constricted, the complete and worldly master of the 
material concerns of mind, but imprisoned in that mastery, 
and unable to understand anything beyond this fixed range. 
The torment of expectation is not only the torment of his guilt 
and of his eternal restlessness; it is the torment of not knowing, 
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of feeling himself incapable of knowing, of experiencing the 
failure of his literal mind to understand the baffling metaphors 
in their own terms or to translate them successfully into his 
terms. Satan has fixed on one of Christ’s three functions, his 
role as king. But the metaphor has not been understood, or 
translated. And while he is fixed on this role he is really exer- 
cising and developing Christ’s role as prophet, which is to 
provide illumination for the understanding of man. The point 
I have been heading toward is this: in the genuine agony of 
the moment Satan’s imagination bursts through the apparently 
fixed limits of his mind. He drops his “ rational ” obsession 
over the problem of Christ’s kingdom, and imagines, or intuits, 
that third function of the Messiah, so far unimagined and about 
to disappear again from the scene of consciousness—the sacri- 
ficial role of priest. So if the sincerity is not perfect, the agony 
at any rate is real. And this is for the moment a new Satan, 
one whose mind can in a burst of free anguish rise to the imagi- 
native truth beyond the immediate appearances that blind him. 


Satan returns to his own mind and his rational experiments 
at understanding. He begins, remarkably, in a way that demon- 
strates how much he knows, how nearly right he is, and there- 
fore how essential is what he does not, cannot know. Brilliance 
of mind he has. But something is always fatally missing, some 
faculty of “life” which has died in the understanding; and 
though the loss may be felt, it cannot be known, and could be 
known only through the faculty itself. Perhaps you are linger- 
ing, he suggests, detained “in deep thoughts ” “ Of the enter- 
prize so hazardous and high.” And so he perceives that valid 
relationship between the depth of descent into the self and the 
height of transcendence. But his experimental solution is in 
terms of his shrewd knowledge of human experience, and his 
own intimate experience—in terms of fear, now the timidity of 
inexperience. He speaks from superior knowledge, he thinks, 
like an alazon in a Socratic dialogue; he is the man of the world 
and cities patronizing the country boy who has only thought 
about these things (perhaps read). Still, Satan does recognize 
—it is part of his perplexity—the evidences of human perfec- 
tion; but the idea of perfection without experience is a problem 
too baffling for Satan to stay with. He tries to limit the prob- 
lem to the one aspect of timidity, and in doing so he will receive, 
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though indirectly, a full answer concerning Christ’s experience. 
(Finally, Satan will receive the direct answer on fear.) 

The vision of Parthian might follows, a brilliant description 
for a poet who has disclaimed competence at that kind of heroic 
writing. With his familiar mastery of the small denominations 
of time, Satan sets the scene: “ And just in time thou com’st to 
have a view... for now... .” Then, opportunely, the vision 
acts itself out for the beholder’s eyes. Or almost does; for some 
details are imaginatively expanded beyond the physical possi- 
bility of the moment, and a great historical excursion into the 
rich romance of battle occurs under the mere sanction of a 
poetic negative. Milton has tampered with the perspective 
here, I think, in a way that calls attention to itself. A narrative 
voice seems to have intruded without warrant into a spectacle 
set up by Satan and then viewed directly by Christ. Milton 
very much wants that addition of romantic chivalry, to adorn 
the plain beauty of this naked military power and lend it a 


_-kind of cosmetic charm cunningly, but visibly, superimposed. 


Satan, too, wants that addition, and since he swells with pleas- 
ure and confidence, I suppose he must take responsibility for 
the false effect. The hocus-pocus, like the whole show, is part 
of the extravagance of trying to make attractive for this second 
Adam a rather plain second Eve. 

Satan’s argument begins in terms of fear. The Parthian 
might, so impressively displayed, will provide security for the 
hero. Then Satan touches on the need for personal endeavor, 
and continues to the main argument, the practical necessity of 
human means even in the fulfilling of divine prediction. Ac- 
cording to the facts of human politics, the throne of Israel can- 
not be secure between two powerful and contending states 
unless allied with one of them. Finally, he sweetens the appeal 
to reasonable fear with the bait of political and religious charity, 
the hope of freeing the ten lost tribes. 

It is toward this last that the bulk, though the less immedi- 
ately relevant part, of Christ’s answer is directed. His denial 
of obligation to the lost children of Israel must be seen as more 
than a local discrimination. The point will soon be made more 
strongly, perhaps with a developed personal clarity, in reference 
to the politically lost Romans. (We may remember Milton’s 
warning to Englishmen, that if through their own self-corrup- 
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tion they lost the chance for liberty which they had earned, 
they could not then be freed by the external agency of any 
leader.) We know the grounds for the denial of responsibility— 
that true liberty is internal, not external, and that only a 
regenerating call from God could renew the moral basis for 
liberty. But the point, surely, is more than general, as it is more 
than local. The process of self-definition has been going on. 
The youthful aspiration for heroic acts is now being further 
refined toward the real program of salvation, and it would seem 
that the youthful concept of “ persuasion ” has also been clari- 
fying itself. I suggest that the articulated acceptance of the 
need for personal endeavor, turned back to Satan as a taunt, is 
relevant to the condition of the lost brethren. Being lost, they 
are incapable of endeavoring unless they are inspired by some 
wondrous call from God which will persuade them to repentance 
and the endeavor for sincerity. And I suggest that persuasion 
is being understood by Christ, or is beginning to be under- 
stood, as the endeavor of being ready for inspiration: to speak 
the wondrous word of God. 

The first part of Christ’s answer is brief but more immedi- 
ately relevant. It cuts through the “ wisdom ” of human poli- 
tics and experience to moral principle: the luggage of war and 
the politic maxims are an argument of human weakness rather 
than of strength. It is a moral insight that reflects devasta- 
tingly on all the appeals of false transcendence; they are all 
distorted and distorting answers to the fact of human limita- 
tions and dependence; all are self-deceiving evasions that un- 
realistically turn weakness into frightened strength; but the 
way to true strength is another way, and that is what Christ 
is teaching by example. 

The vision of Rome is then prepared, without verbal transi- 
tio by Satan but with some prefatory images of compulsive- 
ness which speak for him. Most notable is that of the swarm of 
flies in vintage time, “ About the wine-press where sweet moust 
is powr’d ”’—a striking anticipatory symbol of the sacerdotal 
role not yet entered in, though the flies are there already. This 
vision, more concentrated, intricate, and extensive than the one 
of Parthia, Satan takes full creative responsibility for; and how 
he contrives it “‘ were curious to enquire.” (It is no doubt an 
ironic version of the archetypal vision of the heavenly city, 
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a new Jerusalem prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.) 
As rhetorical description of place it is designed to lure the eye; 
the interpretation that then follows makes its appeal to the 
mind. This kingdom—and not Israel, which does not really 
interest Satan, for it is small and both politically and strategic- 
ally unimportant—comes closest to the kingdom of the mind 
represented by Athens. Rome is the height of worldly power, 
but that power is not the primitive nakedness of the Parthians. 
Rome expresses the material grandeur which represents the 
transcendence of the political mind. The representation is not 
only that of wealth, “ wide domain,” and “ long Renown,” but 
it is also that of culture: “ Civility of Manners, Arts, and 
Arms.” 

The bait of charity is again drawn across the path, now as 
pure political charity. (To look back briefly: the stones turned 
to bread would provide food for self and the “ wretched ”; the 
acceptance of the banquet would relieve nature and her “ gentle 
Ministers ” of their troubled shame over the hunger of the lord 
of nature; the affectation of “ private life’ was depriving “ All 
Earth her wonder at thy acts ”; the acceptance of zeal and duty 
would free ‘“ Thy Country from her Heathen servitude ”; the 
acceptance of Parthia would deliver the ten tribes, as their 
fathers were delivered from the land of Egypt.) These last two 
advance the political under the lure of the religious. But now 
we have the purely political, the suggestion that Christ enter 
his role of redeemer-king by saving political sinners, “ A victor 
people free from servile yoke.” The suggestion is linked with 
the moral and political horror of Tiberius’ person and rule, and 
with the ever-present, reassuring argument of the ease with 
which Christ may accomplish this end, the ease being a natural 
product of the corrupt situation and the noble endowments of 
the hero. Finally, the argument returns to its basis in Real- 
politik: 

Aim therefore at no less then all the world, 
Aim at the highest, without the highest attain’d 


Will be for thee no sitting, or not long 
On David’s Throne, be propheci’d what will. 


That Satan’s reasoning is “ plausible” to the world, Everyman 
had better admit, and draw his inference. For this display of 
the endeavoring wisdom of strength also defines an innate 
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weakness—the dynamic nature of power which is founded, not 
on consent, nor even on an equilibrium of power, but on the 
stability of a peak that will not stay still, “ the highest,” “ all 
the world.” 

The answer is a complete translation of the political terms 
into moral terms, this time with no peremptory cutting through 
to principle. Christ begins wittily by filling out the picture 
of luxury-magnificence with details which Satan might have 
produced as for another banquet: “(For I have also heard, 
perhaps have read).” This provocative parenthesis, which 
anticipates the beginning of Christ’s answer to the temptation 
of Athens, answers indirectly what has not been answered until 
now, Satan’s patronizing concern for the timid inexperience of 
a rustic hero. The knowledge is there and comprehends ex- 
perience. Satan’s empire of petty time is invaded by the mock- 
ing account of what goes on in embassies—the “ tedious wast 
of time ” hearing the honor of lies and “ outlandish flatteries ” ! 
Then Christ replies directly to the political temptation. He 
has not been sent for Tiberius, “nor yet to free” the once 
virtuous Romans, on whom he passes judgment fully and 
clearly. Since it is a moral judgment it has the sharpness and 
finality which we, as readers, recognize as a true voice of his- 
tory. And then Christ presents his own version of how he will 
come into his kingdom. He borrows two prophetic symbols 
from the Book of Daniel, the over-shadowing tree and the great, 
smashing stone. They are symbols of power not humanly pre- 
dictable, and beyond Satan’s rational or imaginative range. 
They refer again to God’s time, and bafflingly unite the promise 
of endeavoring with the promise of means: 


Means there shall be to this, but what the means. 
Is not for thee to know, nor me to tell. 


Finally, as the last episode in the temptation of the king- 
doms, Satan announces the price. These valuable gifts have 
not been free but require the famous gesture of worship. If we 
have been following the poem correctly, this can mean only 
one thing. It is a temptation, of course, but hardly a temp- 
tation to accept the price. A bargainer like Satan does not 
expect a customer uninterested in the merchandise to become 
interested upon hearing the full price, or the details of financing. 
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Besides, in this kind of bargaining the price is not likely to be 
unknown, though unmentioned. Statan’s breach of the code 
for the proper conduct of the craft of tempting has been to 
dare “to utter” the impious price. Plainly what Satan is 
playing for is his opponent’s response. The old technique of 
beginning a temptation out of order by the classic scale, and 
higher, is now being reversed by a surprising jump downward 
and backward, as if this phase were just beginning instead of 
ending. What can Satan expect but the satisfaction of his 
limited tactical objective? If this is the Son of God, and is 
successfully provoked, then Satan may learn, however sadly, 
the fact. The protagonist has been conducting himself as a 
man, though perfect, and has shown himself capable of feeling, 
most notably in the defence of God’s glory. If he is provoked 
to anger he may act, and so reveal what Satan wants to know. 
Any action at all would be a relief to the baffled Satan. One 
does not know how far Satan’s knowledge of the issue goes, but 
if it goes far enough he may realize that, if the hero can be 
got to act anything on his own, Satan will have won. 
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THE THEME AND STRUCTURE 
OF WILLIAM BLAKE’S JERUSALEM 


BY KARL KIRALIS 


Though Jerusalem is generally considered to be one of the 
most enigmatic if not chaotic works produced by a major figure 
in English literature, actually William Blake explains its theme 
and structure within the work itself. The very nature of the 
structure, one of interfolded growth as described on plate 98, 
seems to have caused critics to shy away from a sufficient con- 
sideration of the basic form of the work. 

In 1811, Southey dismissed the whole problem by calling 
what he saw of Jerusalem “ a perfectly mad poem ”; Allen Cun- 
ningham scorned it as an “animated absurdity ”; Alexander 
Gilchrist turned Blake’s own words—* Scattered upon the void 
in incoherent despair ”—against the poem. Later nineteenth 
century critics—except those like William Michael Rossetti, 
who dismissed the prophetic books simply as the work of a 
madman—were somewhat kinder but actually of little help. 
Although there were still many like Henry G. Hewlett, who 
called Jerusalem “ as unreadable an amalgam as is to be found 
in our literature,” Swinburne described it ecstatically as a 
“ sreat book, .. . rich, vehement, and subtle beyond all works 
of Blake; the chosen crown and treasured fruit of his strange 
labor.” But this is just Swinburne in one rapture, for in another 
mood he laments “ in earnest ” that the “ externals of this poem 
are too incredibly grotesque—the mythological plan too incom- 
parably tortuous—to be fit for any detailed coherence of re- 
mark.” E. J. Ellis and W. B. Yeats in a three-volume Works 
of William Blake were the first to come truly to grips with 
Jerusalem in their plate-by-plate analysis. While they made 
some happy discoveries, even they concluded that the arrange- 
ment of Jerusalem is that of a “ scrapbook” and the story a 
“ paradox.” 

In the criticism of the twentieth century, S. Foster Damon 
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calls Jerusalem a storehouse rather than a vehicle of thought. 
He does suggest, however, a possible form, one of a great sym- 
phony, in respect to its “ definite statement of themes, . 
interweaving voices, . . . and involved development-passages 
of huge emotional sweep and change.” Northrop Frye, though 
alluding to the analogy of the symphony, is intent on showing 
Jerusalem’s concern with man’s cosmic history as Blake inter- 
prets it from the Bible. Frye contends that Jerusalem is a “ re- 
creation of the Bible” fitting “the parts of that vast and 
chaotic book together with a more than theological precision.” 
Bernard Blackstone considers Jerusalem “ a reinterpretation of 
Christian doctrine” emphasizing “self-forgiveness,” and “feels” 
it to be a unity, despite its many windings, with Jesus as the 
unifying force. David V. Erdman finds “ greater thematic unity 
than in the earlier epics ” but “ not so much orderliness . . . as 
the division into four equal chapters might lead us to suspect.” 
The thematic unity is that of “ peace without vengeance ” when 
set in the contemporary frame of reference of “the years of 
Napoleon’s decline and fall and of the triumph of British and 
German arms.” In view of Blake’s richness, it is not surprising 
that most critics have chosen to treat other aspects of Jerusalem 
than the relations between theme and structure. Even the 
recent and long awaited full length commentary on Jerusalem 
by Joseph Wicksteed slights the structure by merely describing 
the poem as a “many-sided and all-comprehensive Epic Drama” 
with a male “ Time-Trinity ” and a female “ Space-Trinity ” as 
“structurally necessary to the plot.” * 


* Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary and Reminiscences, ed. T. Sadler (Londun, 1869). 
I, 338. Allan Cunningham, The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, 
Seulptors, and Architects, 2nd ed. (London, 1830), IT, 161. Alexander Gilchrist, 
Life of William Blake, revised ed. (London, 1880), I, 227-8, 238-9. William 
Michael Rossetti, “ Prefatory Memoir,” The Poetical Works of William Blake, 
Aldine ed. (London, 1905), pp. exxi-exxii. Henry G. Hewlett, “ Imperfect Genius: 
William Blake,” The Contemporary Review, XXVIII (Oct., 1876), 779. A. C. 
Swinburne, William Blake, a Critical Essay (London, 1868), p. 294, p. 282. E. J. 
Ellis and W. B. Yeats, The Works of William Blake (London, 1893), II, 176. S. 
Foster Damon, William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols (New York, 1924), 
reprinted 1947, p. 195. Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry, a Study of William Blake 
(Princeton, 1947), p. 360. Bernard Blackstone, English Blake (Cambridge, 1949). 
pp. 158-9. David V. Erdman, Blake, Prophet against Empire: a Poet’s Interpretation 
of the History of His Own Times (Princeton, 1954), p. 427. Joseph Wicksteed, 
William Blale’s Jerusalem (London, 1954), pp. 6, 15-16. 
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This brief survey indicates that no one has pointed out that 
Blake’s own words present a comprehensible explanation of the 
theme and the structure as organically related elements. Many 
have noted—Alexander Gilchrist was the first *—that Blake 
gives the broad outline of his theme at the outset: 


Of the Sleep of Ulro! and of the passage through 
Eternal Death! and of the awaking to Eternal Life. 
This theme calls me. (Jerusalem 4:1-3) * 


Oft-quoted also is the passage in which Blake states his purpose: 


I rest not my great: task! 
To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the immortal Eyes 
Of Man inwards into the Worlds of Thought, into Eternity 
Ever expanding in the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination. 
(5: 17-20) 


No one, however, has yet observed that Blake in plate 98, 
while ostensibly describing the conversations of the Four Zoas 
as “they walked / To and fro in Eternity,” in effect is again 
presenting his theme and structure. 


And they conversed together in Visionary forms dramatic which 

bright 

Redounded from their Tongues in thunderous majesty, in Visions 

In new Expanses, creating exemplars of Memory and of Intellect, 

Creating Space, Creating Time, according to the wonders Divine 

Of Human Imagination throughout all the Three Regions 

immense 

Of Childhood, Manhood & Old Age; & all the tremendous 

unfathomable Non Ens 

Of Death was seen in regenerations terrific or complacent, 

varying 

According to the subject of discourse; & every Word and every 

Character 
Was Human according to the Expansion or Contraction, the 
Translucence or 
Opakeness of Nervous fibres: such was the variation of Time 
& Space 
* Gilchrist, I, 231. P. Berger seems to have been the first to try to explain how 
Blake states his theme directly, but his discussion of Jerusalem arrives at the con- 
clusion that it cannot live as a whole literary work but only in its parts. William 
Blake, Mysticisme et Poésie (Paris, 1907), pp. 400-412. 

* All references to Blake’s writing are based on the one-volume edition of Geoffrey 
Keynes—Poetry and Prose of William Blake (London, 1948). Although Mr. Keynes’ 
punctuation is no longer considered as final—see H. M. Margoliouth, William Blake 
(London, 1951), p. 175—I find it adequate for my quotations in this paper. 
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Which vary according as the Organs of Perception vary; & 
they walked 


To & fro in Eternity as One Man, reflecting each in each & 
clearly seen 


And seeing, according to fitness & order. (98: 28-40) 


This passage contains lines which effectively hint at the form 
and substance of the poem. In fact, every phrase in this pas- 
sage is intended to clarify some aspect of the work, especially 
the theme and structure. I will discuss at some length the key 
phrases—“ the Three Regions immense / Of Childhood, Man- 
hood & Old Age,” and “ One Man, reflecting each in each ”— 
but first to attend the minute particulars in the order in which 
they appear in this passage: “ Visionary forms dramatic ”’ de- 
scribes the actors in the drama of man’s fall and resurrection. 
They are “ Visionary ” since the old classical, religious, and 
philosophical symbolism had for Blake become too closely as- 
sociated with the shadowy world, the world of death, Ulro. 
They are made dramatic by Blake’s frequent placing of them in 
direct opposition: Vala debates angrily with Jerusalem (plates 
20, 79-80) ; Albion with both of them (21-23) ; Los, despite his 
own domestic difficulties (86-88) , continually attempts to save 
Albion, who refuses to be saved; Jerusalem questions the ways 
of Jesus (60-62). There is also internal conflict: Los undergoes 
a personal struggle with his rational self (8-12) and with his 
sexual desire (82, 86); Albion suffers within (23, 24, 28, 38, 
etc.) , as does Jerusalem (78-79). The “ exemplars of Memory ” 
are the archetypes not hidden from the corporeal understand- 
ing, such as the character of Albion or of Joseph; those “ of 
Intellect ” are addressed to the intellectual powers and include 
Urthona, Erin, and Reuben. The “ exemplars ” could also well 
refer to the many aphorisms in Jerusalem. An exemplar of 
memory, for example, contrasts the attitude of the public to 
the peaceful man and to the soldier in time of war: 


Ashamed to give Love openly to the piteous & merciful Man, 

Counting him an imbecile mockery, but the Warrior 

They adore & his revenge cherish with the blood of the Innocent. 
(67: 19-21) 


One exemplar of the many in Jerusalem which rouse the intel- 
lectual powers to act may be: 
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“What is a Wife & what is a Harlot? What is a Church & What 
“Is a Theatre? are they Two & not One? can they Exist Separate? 
“Are not Religion & Politics the Same Thing? Brotherhood 

is Religion.” (57: 8-10) 


The creation of space and time according to the imagination 
was necessary since the concept of time and space belongs to 
the world of mortality. This imaginative creation explains 
Blake’s notorious misuse (by rational standards) of chronology 
and topography. He simply would not be enslaved by another 
man’s system. The “ Non Ens / Of Death” are the non-entities, 
by eternal standards, of the material world, such as physical 
war and its industry, or conventional religions. The explana- 
tion that the “ regenerations ” of the “ Non Ens” vary “ ac- 
cording to the subject of discourse ” is most readily appreciated 
by referring back to Blake’s awareness of the need of expres- 
sion to suit the subject matter: “ Every word and every letter 
is studied and put into its fit place; the terrific numbers are 
reserved for the terrific parts, the mild & gentle for the mild & 
gentle parts, and the prosaic for inferior parts; all are necessary 
to each other ” (3:43-46). The degree of successful communi- 
cation is directly proportionate to the individual reader’s per- 
ceptiveness, which naturally will vary since both “ Nervous 
fibres ” and “ Organs of Perception ” vary. 


The two crucial phrases—* the Three Regions immense / Of 
Childhood, Manhood & Old Age,” and “One Man, reflecting 
each in each ”—require fuller explanation than the other lines 
of this passage. It has often been noted that, after the first 
chapter, which is addressed “'To the Public,” each chapter is 
directed at a specific group: Chapter II to the Jews, III to the 
Deists, and IV to the Christians. What have escaped notice 
are the progressive relationships of these three religions to “ the 
Three Regions immense / Of Childhood, Manhood & Old Age,” 
for it can be demonstrated that Blake, in Jerusalem, considers 
the Jews to be in a state of mental childhood, the deists in 


‘Ellis and Yeats were the first to note the intentional fourfold division of 
Jerusalem and suggest the states of creation, redemption, judgment, and regenera- 
tion as the respective titles of each of the four chapters (II, 176). Margoliouth 
even organizes his summary of the poem on the basis of the fact that each chapter, 
after the first “'To the Public,” is addressed to a particular group and its errors. 
(Pages 151-170). 
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manhood, and the Christians either in maturity if the theoreti- 
cal potential of Christianity is realized or in senility if it is not. 
Jarlier in Jerusalem (plate 14), when describing the whole 
body of his work, Blake points out (1. 25) that “ every one has 
the three regions, Childhood, Manhood & Age.” Perhaps Blake 
changed “ Age” to * Old Age” when he realized that Christi- 
anity must be truly realized and practiced before it can be con- 
sidered the State of Maturity; otherwise the discrepancy be- 
tween preaching forgiveness and practicing vengeance under 
the name of Christianity would be indicative of senility. The 
child and the Jew, on the other hand, both believe, preach, and 
practice the strict justice of the eye-for-an-eye philosophy, with 
no pretense of forgiveness to shield their actions. 

In broad outline, the progressive growth is illustrated by the 
fact that Chapter I is the general introduction, the prelude or 
overture, to the other three chapters. It contains the story of 
the fall and considers, in brief, the forces which would help and 
those which would hinder man as described with variation and 
elaboration in the subsequent chapters. After describing the 
fall (plates 20-24, especially 24:60), Chapter I ends in such 
confusion that Jesus is called upon to establish order by the 
creation of states which will “take away the imputation of 
Sin” to individuals (25:12-13). This creation is to result in a 
set path through Ulro or Error (ef. 4:1-3), whose three chief 
states are described in the following three chapters, each of 
which is a critical summary of the philosophical errors of 
a particular state, II of Judaism, III of deism, and IV of 
Christianity. 

At the end of each of the first three chapters there is definite 
preparation for the succeeding chapter. The call for states at 
the end of Chapter I is fulfilled in IT, but the call to take away 
the sense of guilt—‘‘ the Remembrance of Sin ’’—at the end of 
II (50:24-30) is answered in III only by Jesus’ showing how 
the sense of guilt could be removed—that is, by the mutual 
granting of unconditional forgiveness (61). At the end of ITI, 
Blake emphasizes the necessity for the existence of the cycle 
of twenty-seven churches—that is, Blake’s detailed analysis of 
the three basic states as they begin with Adam and end with 
Luther (75). At the end, man has completed his earthly pro- 
gression through the states, and more specifically through the 
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twenty-seven churches, to eternity. The work closes on the 
hope that the cycle from mundane to eternal life will continue 
(99: 2-4) . 

Each system builds upon the ruins of the preceding one in the 
course of man’s spiritual or intellectual growth. At the end of 
Chapter I, Albion, in self-guilt, having denied Jerusalem and 
cursed mankind, has died without hope, but in the arms of 
Jesus (plates 23, 24, especially 24:60). At the beginning of LI, 
alive as punisher and judge, Albion creates his own system of 
justice and truth, Judaism, under the influence of the tree of 
moral virtue, which he names the law of God (28). 

Blake’s reasons for considering Judaism as the region of child- 
hood in man’s spiritual development are probably threefold. 
First and most apparently, the Christian church considers Juda- 
ism as the earliest religion. Second, in human terms, the child 
must learn justice before mercy; he must learn to recognize and 
abhor sin before he can learn to forgive it. Third, and most 
basic, is the fact that essential to Judaism is (the error of) 
moral law—the adherence to moral law being considered an 
adherence to God—as evidenced most obviously by the Ten 
Commandments. On this depends the entire system of human 
justice—the accuser, the judge, and the executioner being 
Blake’s infernal trinity. It is this strict, codified system which 
Jesus was to abrogate. 

A clear indication of God’s dissatisfaction with Judaism is the 
deluge of plate 36. That man was not content with Judaism is 
made clear by Albion’s readiness to die (plate 39) as the result 
of his fear of his fellow man and his conviction that God had 
forsaken him. The final indication that Judaism must give 
way to another state is Albion’s death without hope near the 
end of the chapter (plate 48) , but again he dies in the Saviour’s 
arms. 

In human terms, it is usual for the child as he develops into 
manhood to cast off supernaturalism and to enter into the state 
of agnosticism. The agnostics of Blake’s time called themselves 
deists because they postulated the existence of God, even 
though he never interfered with the mechanical operations of 
the material universe which he had created. Blake’s opposition 
to deism appears in his first engraved plates—* There is no 
Natural Religion” and “ All Religions are One” (ca. 1788). 
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Now in Chapter III of Jerusalem he shows that deism is a 
natural state in the progress of every intellectual person. He 
shows how it develops from the Hebraic philosophy its own 
shortsighted system which preserves the Jewish adaption of 
the pagan division of all things into virtues and vices. 

Near the beginning of Chapter III, Albion is described as 
having fallen because of his reason; moreover, now reason pro- 
claims itself as God (54). Shortly (57) Albion is plowed in 
with the dead, but his spectre (i.e. his reason) survives. In 
this chapter, the flood comes early (57:3-5), and Albion for the 
most part remains dead or fallen; however, there is definite 
promise at the end of his awakening (75:25, 26). Quite aptly, 
Vala as natural religion is the crowned figure of the frontis- 
piece.’ Bacon, Newton, and Locke are Blake’s logical choices 
for his evil trinity of deists, although Voltaire and Rousseau 
do not escape his wrath (see plate 52). Since he looked on 
deism as essentially an English creation, Blake emphasizes the 
English antiquities (i.e. the druidic remains and Arthurian 
characters) in Chapter IIT. 

Chapter IV, addressed “ To the Christians,” is the last of the 
three stages in the progress through eternal death. As agnosti- 
cism developed from reaction to Judaism, so Christianity de- 
velops from reaction to agnosticism. Of course there are many 
individuals so sunk in the waters of materialism and so deluded 
by the faith in reason alone that they never aspire to this stage, 
but, historically and practically speaking, in the western world 
they are the exceptions. Blake shows that official or historical 
Christianity also has its errors which must be recognized to 
be cast off. The outstanding flaw of historical Christianity, 
according to Blake, is the over-importance given to women. 
While he elevates woman from the position of household drudge 
to an essential part of man’s being, indeed his very inspiration, 
at the same time he recognizes her jealousy, not only of his 
attitude towards other women but even of his life work, and of 
what she apprehends of eternity. 


° The fact that the figures are not named in any of the copies of Jerusalem while 
there exist three separate plates labeling the figures—see Ruthven Todd, ed., 
Alexander Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake (London, 1945), p. 202—suggests that 
Blake is rousing his readers’ faculties. 
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Chapter IV, then, opens with Albion’s sons crowning Vala, 
whom they name Rahab, as queen, while Jerusalem lies en- 
chained with her foundations in dust. That is, a temporal and 
material religion, the religion of rational morality, appears in 
the guise of Christianity while the true spirit of Christianity 
lies captured and in ruins (plate 78). Although at first refusing 
to take definite form (80:51, 52) for fear that the delusions be 
discovered, Rahab finally appears within the Covering Cherub 
(89: 52, 53) , Blake’s conception of the antichrist, the externals 
of religion rather than its internal spirit. Shortly thereafter 
(93: 18-26) Los can announce the “Signal of the Morning ” 
now that the forces of error have taken form. Thereupon 
Albion’s wife, Britannia, confesses her jealousy and her use of 
chastity and moral law to control man (94: 22-26) : 


“O pitious Sleep, O pitious Dream! O God, O God awake! I 


have slain 
“In Dreams of Chastity & Moral Law: I have Murdered Albion! 


“T have Slain him in my Sleep with the Knife of the Druid. 
O England! 
“0 all ye Nations of the Earth, behold ye the Jealous Wife! ” 
(94: 22-26) 


After her willing submission, Albion is prepared to absorb the 
basic tenet of Christianity, forgiveness (96), and once he is 
truly convinced, he becomes whole again (96) and is able to 
annihilate the Covering Cherub (98). So at last the warring 
Zoas are again in harmony; all men have become one in Albion: 
mantand woman became one when Britannia entered Albion’s 
bosom. Finally God and man are one, and everything on earth 
has become humanized. Having reached full maturity, man, 
precisely because he is free, will again fall into error, but with 


* Ezekiel’s description of the Prince of Tyrus (Ezekiel xxviii. 11-16) was generally 
accepted as the description of Satan himself. To Blake, Ezekiel’s “Covering 
Cherub ” was associated with the Cherub on the Ark, whose wings protected the 
sacred things within. Thus it became a symbol for dogma, which is an intelligent 
(cherubic) formula devised for the preservation of the truth. But when the truth 
is forgotten, the formula acquires new power, and being now meaningless may 
become the contradiction of the very truth it was intended to preserve. As Blake 
says in The Four Zoas, “ Christ’s crucifix shall be made an excuse for Executing 
Criminals.” 
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his freedom (Jerusalem) and with the help of the poet he will 
renew the cycle from earthly to eternal life.’ 


Although there has been a progressive growth from Judaism 
to Christianity, in a way there has also been regressive growth 
in order to give a body to error that it may be destroyed. 

This is well illustrated by the gradual gain of power and at 
the same time the exposure of the female will. In Chapter I 
the female will is merely suggested. We learn only that the 
poet’s emanation—his inspiration, “ yet his wife until the sleep 
of Death is passed ” (14:14) —has painfully divided from him 
(6:3 and 17:47 ff.). Chapter IV (86-88) contains nearly a full 
scale debate between the poet, who insists on dominance that 
he may do the work of eternity, and his wife, who attempts to 
weave a “ Female Tabernacle for Moral Law ” that “ God him- 
self [may] become a Male subservient to the Female.” (88: 19- 
21) The cancer grows gradually. In Chapter I, for fear that 
their beauty will make him forget his eternal task (17:1-15) , 
Los sends out his spectre against the daughters of Albion, who 
hide in cold chastity “ terrified by undisguis’d desire.” In II, 
man humbles himself to Vala as if she were God (29) , and Vala 
demands man’s obedience on the ground that she alone is 
beauty and love (33). Then the female will is identified and 
condemned by the poet himself (34). In Chapter III the 
daughters have become so powerful—* what may Woman be / 
To have power over Man from Cradle to corruptible Grave ”— 
that Los, bemoaning Albion’s creation of a female will, steels 
himself to challenge them without fear (56) . 

Another clear example of this regressive growth, particularly 
that of Vala, begins in I, where comparatively brief mention 
is made of the fact that Albion enfolds his dying self within 
Vala’s veil of moral law (23:35 f.). In II Los states that Albion 


* The inevitability of the cycle is made clear in plate 99: 

All Human Forms identified, even Tree, Metal, Earth & Stone: all 

Human Forms identified, living, going forth & returning wearied 

Into the Planetary lives of Years, Months, Days & Hours; reposing, 

And then Awaking into his Bosom in the Life of Immortality. 

And I heard the Name of their Emanations: they are named Jerusalem. 
(plate 99) 

The cycle is renewed in plate 100, for the poet (the central figure) with the aid 


of his reason and inspiration is again at work to help man, who seems already to 
have fallen again as indicated by the prominent druidic ruins in the background. 
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has entered the loins, the place of last judgment in Vala’s bosom 
(30: 38 f.). In III Vala is described at length and identified as 
the eternal form of Rahab (70:31), natural morality (or moral 
virtue—39: 10). At the outset (52) Rahab was named as the 
very soul of deism; at the end of IIT (75), to prepare for the 
final chapter, as the Whore of Babylon she is at the core of the 
twenty-seven religions. Vala-Rahab unites with the spectre 
(reason) in 64, though the formal building of deism is not 
erected until 66. There is bare mention of the daughters of 
Albion uniting into Rahab and Tirzah in plate 5 and in the 
person of Gwendolen in 34, but in Chapter III their technique 
as Rahab and Tirzah is quite fully explained (67-69). First 
Blake makes clear that the tabernacle of Rahab and Tirzah, 
which has spread over the whole earth, arises from the sufferings 
of their victims (67). The sufferings come about first through 
Tirzah, for she assumes the role of the temptress exciting but 
then denying love to man, who frustrated becomes cruel and 
vents his anger in war (67-68) . 


“T am drunk with unsatiated love, 

“ T must rush again to War, for the Virgin has frown’d & refus’d. 

‘ Sometimes I curse & sometimes bless thy fascinating beauty. 

“ Once Man was occupied in intellectual pleasures & energies, 

‘“ But now my Soul is harrow’d with grief & fear & love & desire, 

“ And now I hate & now I love, & Intellect is no more. 

* There is no time for anything but the torments of love & desire.” 
(68: 62-68) 


The role of Rahab is to provide man with some satisfaction by 
* forming a commerce to sell Loves” in a religion of chastity 
and moral law (69). But even in marriage, as is stated in II, 


“a Man dare hardly to embrace 
“ His own Wife for the terrors of Chastity that they call 
By the name of Morality .. .” (36: 45-47) 


The consequences of the belief in the virginity of Mary foster 
the female will’s attempt to impose its code. In III, Blake 
interpolated plate 61 in the hope of dispelling this belief in 
Mary’s virginity by relating what he must have considered a 
much more Christian interpretation. Joseph, though at first 
angry with Mary since she was pregnant before their marriage, 
finally forgives her. He gains this knowledge of unconditional 
forgiveness with the help of an angel, after Mary has argued 
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that had she been pure she could never have tasted of the 
“ sweets / Of the Forgiveness of Sin.” 


In general then the female will, with its code of chastity and 
moral law—the “ cruelties of holiness ”—is discussed at greater 
length in III than in either of the preceding chapters.* 


It should be clear by now that Blake has been gradually re- 
vealing the power and the error of the female will that it may 
be destroyed—* to be an Error and to be Cast out is part of 
God’s design ” (Vision of the Last Judgment, p. 84). First the 
error must fully expose itself in Chapter IV as the source of the 
perversion of Christianity. At the beginning of the chapter, 
Vala is crowned queen “to destroy the Lamb & usurp the 
Throne of God ” in order to indicate that the temporal religion 
of moral virtue has replaced Christianity. Vala-Rahab refuses 
to take definite form, however, as she spreads over the earth; 
but as if to make her take form Blake presents four definite 
scenes; the debate between Jerusalem and Vala (79-80), the 
attempt of Gwendolen and Cambel to dominate Hyle and Hand 
(80-82), the struggle of Los with Enitharmon (86-88), and 
finally the admission of guilt by “ the Jealous Wife,” Britannia, 
whose confession, along with divine help, results in man’s 
awakening. 

In the Jerusalem-Vala episode, the female will is discussed in 
generalized terms. That is, Jerusalem (the city and the con- 
cept) in ruins bemoans the loss of paradise as the result of Vala’s 
moral virtue and delusive beauty, which have ensnared man 
and made Jerusalem seemingly helpless. Ignoring Jerusalem’s 
statement that “ Humanity is far above Sexual Organization,” 
Vala freely admits that she must preserve delusion to preserve 
herself. She further maintains that Luvah (the love which is 
now perverted) has ordered her to embalm man in moral laws. 
These generalized concepts are particularized and activated in 
both the Gwendolen-Cambel and Los-Enitharmon episodes. 
Cambel and Gwendolen attempt to form two of the sons of 


* Beyond the examples already mentioned, a full scale analysis of the female 
will by Los appears on 56, Vala triumphs “in pride of holiness” over Jerusalem in 
60; Vala’s veil, which has been cast into the Atlantic “to catch the Souls of the 
Dead ” in I, and has been suggested as forming the Mundane Shell in II (42:78-81), 
is more definitely described as forming the earthly limits (59). Further, Vala is 
forthright in 64 in her scorn of the male, even though Los attacks her attitude, and 
Vala is the spirit behind the crucifixion of Luvah (65-7) . 
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Albion to their wills by their use of sex and moral virtue. Gwen- 
dolen even goes so far as to instruct the other daughters in the 
ways of woman: ensnare the man by love and then refuse him 
by pleading chastity. These daughters fail, however, for Gwen- 
dolen’s technique reduces man to his lowest form, the headless 
and heartless worm, from which woman flees. The struggle of 
the poet with his wife or inspiration is the most intimate and 
most detailed treatment of the female will in the chapter and 
for that matter in all of Jerusalem. The poet, obsessed by his 
loins, asks his wife to relieve his torment that he may return to 
his great task. Enitharmon answers that this is a woman’s 
world and she will utilize his desire for her own purposes. Al- 
though the poet needs his inspiration to achieve brotherhood 
with man through intellectual discussion, he defies Enitharmon. 
She threatens to create a tabernacle of chastity and moral 
virtue that will make even God subservient to woman. Then 
Blake explains that at the basis of this contention between male 
and female is reason—that is, it is rational that woman try to 
control man in her fashion if society is to maintain itself. In 
eternity, however, woman realizes the error of the use of chas- 
tity and moral law, as Britannia does on her awakening. Prior 
to her awakening, however, Vala-Rahab has been given definite 
form within the Covering Cherub (89), and the patent wor- 
ship by rational forces of Babylon or Vala-Rahab is the “ Signal 
of the Morning.” Before man can truly complete his cycle to 
eternity, he must annihilate the Covering Cherub.’ 


* Other examples of the growth structure do not call for such extended treatment. 
I present them here for those who would read with text in hand. Chapter I 
contains the germ of what occurs later in Jerusalem somewhat as an infant pos- 
sesses the nascent characteristics that become active in the child, the youth, and 
the mature man. In plate 5, for example, in his description of the shrunken 
finite world, Blake simply alludes to events which are fully developed later: the 
suffering of Jerusalem’s children is described in 43:60 and 78-80, the sons of Albion 
attempting to destroy Albion’s humanity and Golgonooza in $2, 43, 49, 70, 74, and 
79. In 5, Blake even lists (lines 24-26) what he intends to consider: the building 
of the City of Art (which is in process in 10-13, 16, 53, and 73, and completed in 
IV—cf. 83, 86, 88, 98); the terrors of abstract philosophy (with which he deals 
throughout, but especially in 10, 55, 70, 74, 78, 91); and the deeds of the sons and 
daughters of Albion (which are too numerous to be cited). Also in I there is 
such obvious preparation as the statement of the theme (the passage through 
eternal death to eternity), the call for forgiveness (in 3), which is stressed 
throughout and fulfilled gloriously near the end (97), the poet’s call for man to 
awake (4) as he does in 95, and the poet’s prophecy that “all Albion’s injuries 
shall cease” (7:55), as they do (95 ff.). There are more subtle indications as 
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If the structure of growth is comprehended, the other key 
phrase, “ One Man, reflecting each in each,” should be readily 
understandable, for the very nature of growth involves reflec- 
tion. As the child is father of the man and each age reflects 
characteristics of the foregoing ones, so the chapters of Jeru- 
salem reflect one another but at the same time remain a unit 
as the child, youth, and mature man are “One Man.” The 
simplest illustration of reflection in Jerusalem is the fact that 
the strict code of justice and moral law of the Jews reappears 
in deism and even in Christianity until it is fully recognized 
and cast off. This reflection pattern also helps absolve Blake 
of the charge that he is needlessly repetitious. The reason why 
Albion turns or flees from the divine vision in each chapter 
while Los constantly fears that man will forsake the divine 
vision and attempts to prevent him from so doing is that in 


well. For example, the brief notation that Hand and Hyle are “ rooted into 
Jerusalem by a fibre / Of strong revenge” (15: 1-2) is clarified in 80, where Cambel 
uses the fibres of Hand to weave Jerusalem a body repugnant to the Lamb; the 
bare statement that Gwendolen and Cambel weave “ webs of war and of / Religion 
to involve all Albion’s sons” (7:44-5) is quite fully developed in 58, 63-66, and 
80-82; and the very phrase describing Enitharmon’s division from Los into a “ red 
Globe of blood” (17:51) is repeated (86:52) and further explained. 

Although the major characters, Los, Albion, Jerusalem, and Vala, appear in 
Chapter I, they are more fully developed in the subsequent chapters in keeping 
with the idea and structure of growth. Jerusalem and Vala, for example, are char- 
acterized in 18-23, but they are expanded upon in $1, 33, 34, 60, 62, 64, 65, 78-80, 
and in 86, 89 they are compared practically point by point. Secondary characters 
such as Erin and Reuben are lightly treated in I, but play increasingly important 
roles later. Erin is perfected in Los’ furnaces in 11, but her role is negligible 
until 48-50, where she summarizes the ills of Ulro before her rainbow appears 
(50:22) as the promise of the resurrection of the body. In III, Erin is the last 
to be divided among the tribes of Israel (72) and her youthful form, Dinah, arises 
from the Four Zoas. In IV the loving emanations concenter in her “ majestic 
form” (86:45), so that later (88:33) she becomes part of a world with Los and 
his children. Her final appearance (94:18) finds her guarding Albion in his tomb 
just before he awakes. Reuben enroots his brethren in 15 so that he is able in 
the succeeding chapters to represent all the tribes of Israel or the vegetative man 
(36: 23-4). He plays no part in I, but in IT his senses are limited and he wanders 
frustrated and in doubt (34, 36). In III he flees and continues to wander aim- 
lessly (63, 64, 68, 69, 72) and at one point is admired and punished in turn by 
the daughters of Albion (74:33 ff.). In IV it is clear that he wanders in the big 
cities of the earth (84:13, 14) as well as in Biblical lands, but Los appears finally 
to put an end to his wanderings by leading him into Canaan (85), here a moon- 
lit, temporal existence—probably representing marriage. Ideally this is all we should 
hear of him, but he reappears being punished by the sons and daughters of Albion 
(90). (I ignore the reference to 93:8, for there Reuben is not a character as he 
is elsewhere in Jerusalem, but rather used simply in a Biblical simile.) 
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ach stage of history, as Blake conceives it, man does forsake 
the divine vision while the creative artist fears for him and tries 
to help him. Man’s falling in each of the first three chapters *° 
and the floods in II and III (36:39, 40 and 57:3-5) can be 
similarly explained. That is, the fall continues from its ap- 
parent beginning in Chapter I, but in II it occurs to illustrate 
that Judaism is not the true religion and in III to show that 
deism is not. Other “ reflections ” include the presence in each 
chapter of the description of the fallen and unfallen worlds, the 
contrast of Jerusalem and Vala, Jesus’ successive appearances 
and promises of help, the similar unveiled attacks upon con- 
ventional religion, war, war industry, and the ills of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the repetition of the dangers and workings 
of the female will, and the reiteration of the need for liberty, 
the forgiveness of sin, and distinguishing the state from the 
individual. 


I have concentrated on showing how Blake carries out his 
own explanation of Jerusalem’s theme and structure. It could 
be argued, however, that enough unanswered problems exist to 
indicate that Blake’s explanation is the statement of his ideal 
objective, one which is not completely realized. In view of the 
fact that Blake established for his own purposes three stages 
of man’s historical development, it would be expected that he 
concern himself with each stage in turn—that is, consider the 
Jews in II, the contemporary situation in ITI, and Christianity 
in IV. The daughters of Albion—whose names, except that of 
Gwinefred, are derived from the histories of Geoffrey and of 
Milton—play such a major role in IV that Blake may have had 
in mind the chivalric code in which the female will reigned. 
But he also had in mind the Jews, for frequent reference is 
made to the twelve tribes of Israel and the places associated 
with them, and the deists, as made evident by his references 
to Bacon, Newton, and Locke and to the English antiquities 
that he associates with deism. The situation is similarly con- 
fused in the other chapters, so much so that the pattern of 
reflection cannot be consistently applied. For example, Scofield 
and Kox, Blake’s contemporaries, are referred to three times in 


"Chapter I—24:60; Chapter II—39: 16-23, 47:17-48:4; Chapter III—54:6-8, 
57: 12-16, 62:2,15, and ef. 75: 25-27. 
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Chapter II and Gwendolen six times in III. In this respect 
then Blake is walking up and down in man’s history and “ to 
& fro” in eternity: that is, all the events are present before 
him; he selects from them to please his own imagination, and 
not so much to satisfy our rational minds as to awaken our 
intellectual faculties. 

Another charge that might be leveled against Blake’s execu- 
tion of the structure of growth is the fact that not all of the 
individual chapters have any apparent plan of growth. We 
might expect, for example, that in each chapter man would go 
through his course of error and then fall or die at the end of the 
chapter, as occurs in broad outline in I and II, or that the error 
be gradually exposed and cast out as it is in IV. But even 
though some planning is evident in these chapters, the time 
and space shifts, the once mentioned but not explained char- 
acters or symbols, the “ reflections ” and flashbacks, the puz- 
zling details and epigrams, the lengthy though necessary direct 
explanations, and the various seemingly irrelevant diatribes do 
not make for a clear and definite design of growth. And in II, 
which, in view of its many interpolations, seems to have given 
Blake even more trouble than Chapter IT with its two arrange- 
ments, the status of Albion is quite confusing. In the first place 
he seems to have fallen at the beginning (54:6-8) rather than 
at the end of the chapter; then, a little later (57: 12-16) , he is 
plowed in with the dead as he “ fled from the divine vision ”; 
vet even so, Los later fears that he will fall (71:58-60). Al- 
though there is promise of Albion’s awakening at the end (75: 
25-27), his awaking is also prophesied earlier by Jerusalem 
(62:2, 15). Whereas in I Blake lists events he will write about 
and then develops them later in the work, in III (74) he gives 
a longer list of occurrences, not all of which are developed either 
before or later in the work. Also in 74 he gives a more detailed 
but certainly much more confusing explanation of his theme as 
compared with his orignial statement of it. 


It seems fair to conclude that Blake in Jerusalem was at 
times willfully obscure, but only in the sense that he was at- 
tempting to stimulate his readers’ imaginations that they might 
apprehend and appreciate what he felt could not be expressed 
in rational terms. At other times it is unfortunate that he 
could not simply erase or interline, but the magnitude of his 
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task—after all Jerusalem is Blake’s Divine Comedy, Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained in condensed form—makes Blake’s 
failures forgivable. My main purpose, however, has been to 
show that he did intend a plan and to show how far he carried 
it out. In view of the direct statement of his theme early and 
late in the work, the division of the work into four distinct 
parts with a prose address to zach and a frontispiece to the 
whole and to each of the last three chapters, the clear expla- 
nation of a structure of growth in the summary passage of 
plate 98, and his earlier claim that all his works contain the 
three regions of childhood, manhood, and age, his intention of 
a definite structure seems well established.” 


St. Lawrence University 


IT am much indebted to both S. Foster Damon, who has greatly encouraged 
my study of Blake, and David V. Erdman, who has given me most valuable 
advice on this paper. 
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TOWARDS DEFINING 
AN AGE OF SENSIBILITY * 


BY NORTHROP FRYE 


The period of English literature which covers roughly the 
second half of the eighteenth century is one which has always 
suffered from not having a clear historical or functional label 
applied to it. I call it here the age of sensibility, which is 
not intended to be anything but a label. This period has the 
“ Augustan ” age on one side of it and the “ Romantic ” move- 
ment on the other, and it is usually approached transitionally, 
as a period of reaction against Pope and anticipation of Words- 
worth. The chaos that results from treating this period, or any 
other, in terms of reaction has been well described by Professor 
Crane in a recent article in the Toronto Quarterly. What we do 
is to set up, as the logical expression of Augustanism, some 
impossibly pedantic view of following rules and _ repressing 
feelings, which nobody could ever have held, and then treat any 
symptom of freedom or emotion as a departure from this. Our 
students are thus graduated with a vague notion that the age 
of sensibility was the time when poetry moved from a reptilian 
Classicism, all cold and dry reason, to a mammalian Romanti- 
cism, all warm and wet feeling. 

As for the term “ pre-romantic,” that, as a term for the age 
itself, has the peculiar demerit of committing us to anachronism 
before we start, and imposing a false teleology on everything 
we study. Not only did the “ pre-romantics ” not know that 
the Romantic movement was going to succeed them, but there 
has probably never been a case on record of a poet’s having 
regarded a later poet’s work as the fulfilment of his own. How- 


* This and the following two papers were read before English Group VIII of the 
Modern Language Association in 1955. The purpose of the program was to consider 
the question of whether the literature of the later eighteenth century is merely 
transitional or whether it justifies and calls for a distinct kind of esthetic analysis. 


E.R. W. 
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ever, I do not care about terminology, only about appreciation 
for an extraordinarily interesting period of English literature, 
and the first stage in renewing that appreciation seems to me 
the gaining of a clear sense of what it is in itself. 

Some languages use verb-tenses to express, not time, but the 
difference between completed and continuous action. And in 
the history of literature we become aware, not only of periods, 
but of a recurrent opposition of two views of literature. These 
two views are the Aristotelian and the Longinian, the aesthetic 
and the psychological, the view of literature as product and the 
view of literature as process. In our day we have acquired a 
good deal of respect for literature as process, notably in prose 
fiction. The stream of consciousness gets careful treatment in 
our criticism, and when we compare Arnold Bennett and Vir- 
ginia Woolf on the subject of Mrs. Brown we generally take 
the side of Virginia Woolf. So it seems that our age ought to 
feel a close kinship with the prose fiction of the age of sensi- 
bility, when the sense of literature as process was brought to 
a peculiarly exquisite perfection by Sterne, and in lesser degree 
by Richardson and Boswell. 


All the great story-tellers, including the Augustan ones, have 
a strong sense of literature as a finished product. The suspense 
is thrown forward until it reaches the end, and is based on our 
confidence that the author knows what is coming next. A story- 
teller does not break his illusion by talking to the reader as 
Fielding does, because we know from the start that we are 
listening to Fielding telling a story—that is, Johnson’s argu- 
ments about illusion in drama apply equally well to prose fiction 
cf Fielding’s kind. But when we turn to Tristram Shandy we 
not only read the book but watch the author at work writing it: 
at any moment the house of Walter Shandy may vanish and 
be replaced by the author’s study. This does break the illusion, 
or would if there were any illusion to break, but here we are not 
being led into a story, but into the process of writing a story: 
we wonder, not what is coming next, but what the author will 
think of next. 


Sterne is, of course, an unusually pure example of a process- 
writer, but even in Richardson we find many of the same char- 
acteristics. Johnson’s well-known remark that if you read Rich- 
ardson for the story you would hang yourself indicates that 
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Richardson is not interested in a plot with a quick-march 
rhythm. Richardson does not throw the suspense forward, but 
keeps the emotion at a continuous present. Readers of Pamela 
have become so fascinated by watching the sheets of Pamela’s 
manuscript spawning and secreting all over her master’s house, 
even into the recesses of her clothes, as she fends off assault 
with one hand and writes about it with the other, that they 
sometimes overlook the reason for an apparently clumsy device. 
The reason is, of course, to give the impression of literature as 
process, as created on the spot out of the events it describes. 
And in the very beginning of Boswell in London we can see the In ma 
boy of twenty-one already practising the art of writing as a song to 
continuous process from experience. When he writes of his Blake's . 
adventure with Louisa he may be writing several days after the delight | 
event, but he does not use his later knowledge. can see | 


In poetry the sense of literature as a finished product norm- a e 
ally expresses itself in some kind of regularly recurring metre, ud ht 
10ug 

the general pattern of which is established as soon as possible. Big 
In listening to Pope’s couplets we have a sense of continually alti 
fulfilled expectation which is the opposite of obviousness: a “abe 
sense that eighteenth-century music also often gives us. Such an sae 
a technique demands a clear statement of what sound-patterns ail ied 
we may expect. We hear at once the full ring of the rhyming engi 
couplet, and all other sound-patterns are kept to a minimum. se aie 
In such a line as: pr one 
And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a year, continu 

the extra assonance is a deliberate discord, expressing the diffi- The r 
culties of constipated genius. Similarly with the alliteration in: on ay 
Great Cibber’s brazen, brainless brothers stand, reason, 

and the fact that these are deliberate discords used for parody sound 7 
indicates that they are normally not present. Johnson’s dis- as 
approval of such devices in serious contexts is written all over o ae 


the Lives of the Poets. has to 1 


attern 
When we turn from Pope to the age of sensibility, we get que 
something of the same kind of shock that we get when we turn elasit 
from Tennyson or Matthew Arnold to Hopkins. Our ears are thesie 4 
assaulted by unpredictable assonances, alliterations, inter- admire’ 
rhymings and echolalia: couplet 
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Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys death-bedde .. . 


With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed... 


The couthy cracks begin whan supper’s o’er, 
The cheering bicker gars them glibly gash . . . 


But a pebble of the brook 
Warbled out these metres meet... 


In many of the best-known poems of the period, in Smart’s 
Song to David, in Chatterton’s elegies, in Burns’s songs and 
Blake’s lyrics, even in some of the Wesley hymns, we find a 
delight in refrain for refrain’s sake. Sometimes, naturally, we 
can see the appropriate literary influences helping to shape the 
form, such as the incremental repetition of the ballad, or Old 
Norse alliteration in The Fatal Sisters. And whatever may be 
thought of the poetic value of the Ossianic poems, most esti- 
mates of that value parrot Wordsworth, and Wordsworth’s 
criticisms of Ossian’s imagery are quite beside the point. The 
vague generalized imagery of Ossian, like the mysterious reso- 
nant names and the fixed epithets, are part of a deliberate and 
well unified scheme. Fingal and Temora are long poems for 
the same reason that Clarissa is a long novel: not because there 
is a complicated story to be told, as in Tom Jones or an epic 
of Southey, but because the emotion is being maintained at a 
continuous present by various devices of repetition. 


The reason for these intensified sound-patterns is, once again, 
an interest in the poetic process as distinct from the product. 
In the composing of poetry, where rhyme is as important as 
reason, there is a primary stage in which words are linked by 
sound rather than sense. From the point of view of sense this 
stage is merely free or uncontrolled association, and in the way 
it operates it is very like the dream. Again like the dream, it 
has to meet a censor-principle, and shape itself into intelligible 
patterns. Where the emphasis is on the communicated product, 
the qualities of consciousness take the lead: a regular metre, 
clarity of syntax, epigram and wit, repetition of sense in anti- 
thesis and balance rather than of sound. Swift speaks with 
admiration of Pope’s ability to get more “sense” into one 
couplet than he can into six: concentration of sense for him is 
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clearly a major criterion of poetry. Where the emphasis is on 
the original process, the qualities of subconscious association 
take the lead, and the poetry becomes hypnotically repetitive, 
oracular, incantatory, dreamlike and in the original sense of the 
word charming. The response to it includes a subconscious 
factor, the surrendering to a spell. In Ossian, who carries this 
tendency further than anyone else, the aim is not concentration 
of sense but diffusion of sense, hence Johnson’s remark that 
anybody could write like Ossian if he would abandon his mind 
to it. Literature as product may take a lyrical form, as it does 
in the sublime ode about which Professor Maclean has written 
so well, but it is also the conception of literature that makes 
the longer continuous poem possible. Literature as process, 
being based on an irregular and unpredictable coincidence of 
sound-patterns, tends to seek the brief or even the fragmentary 
utterance, in other words to centre itself on the lyric, which 
accounts for the feeling of a sudden emergence of a lyrical 
impulse in the age of sensibility. 


The “ pre-romantic ” approach to this period sees it as de- 
veloping a conception of the creative imagination, which be- 
“ame the basis of Romanticism. This is true, but the Romantics 
tended to see the poem as the product of the creative imagina- 
tion, thus reverting in at least one respect to the Augustan 
attitude. For the Augustan, art is posterior to nature because 
nature is the art of God; for the Romantic, art is prior to nature 
because God is an artist; one deals in physical and the other in 
biological analogies, as Professor Abrams’ Mirror and the Lamp 
has shown. But for the Romantic poet the poem is still an 
artefact: in Coleridge’s terms, a secondary or productive imagi- 
nation has been imposed on a primary imaginative process. So, 
different as it is from Augustan poetry, Romantic poetry is 
like it in being a conservative rhetoric, and in being founded 
on relatively regular metrical schemes. Poe’s rejection of the 
continuous poem does not express anything very central in 
Romanticism itself, as nearly every major Romantic poet com- 
posed poems of considerable, sometimes immense, length. Poe’s 
theory is closer to the practice of the age of sensibility before 
him and the symbolistes after him. 


In the age of sensibility most of the long poems, of course, 
simply carry on with standard continuous metres, or exploit the 
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greater degree of intensified recurrent sound afforded by stan- 
zaic forms, notably the Spenserian. But sometimes the peculiar 
problems of making associative poetry continuous were faced 
in a more experimental way, experiments largely ignored by the 
Romantics. Oracular poetry in a long form often tends to be- 
come a series of utterances, irregular in rhythm but strongly 
marked off one from the other. We notice in Whitman, for 
instance, that the end of every line has a strong pause—for 
when the rhythm is variable there is no point in a run-on line. 
Sometimes this oracular rhythm takes on at least a typo- 
eraphical resemblance to prose, as it does in Rimbaud’s Saison 
en Enfer, or, more frequently, to a discontinuous blend of prose 
and verse in which the sentence, the paragraph and the line are 
much the same unit. The chief literary influence for this rhythm 
has always been the translated Bible, which took on a new 
impetus in the age of sensibility; and if we study carefully the 
rhythm of Ossian, of Smart’s Jubilate Agno and of the Blake 
Prophecies, we can see three very different but equally logical 
developments of this semi-Biblical rhythm. 

Where there is a strong sense of literature as aesthetic prod- 
uct, there is also a sense of its detachment from the spectator. 
Aristotle’s theory of catharsis describes how this works for 
tragedy: pity and fear are detached from the beholder by being 
directed towards objects. Where there is a sense of literature as 
process, pity and fear become states of mind without objects, 
moods which are common to the work of art and the reader, and 
which bind them together psychologically instead of separating 
them aesthetically. 

Fear without an object, as a condition of mind prior to 
being afraid of anything, is called Angst or anxiety, a some- 
what narrow term for what may be almost anything between 
pleasure and pain. In the general area of pleasure comes the 
eighteenth-century conception of the sublime, where qualities 
of austerity, gloom, grandeur, melancholy or even menace are 
a source of romantic or penseroso feelings. The appeal of 
Ossian to his time on this basis needs no comment. From here 
we move through the graveyard poets, the Gothic-horror nove- 
lists and the writers of tragic ballads to such fleurs du mal as 
Cowper’s Castaway and Blake’s Golden Chapel poem in the 
Rossetti MS. 
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Pity without an object has never to my knowledge been 
given a name, but it expresses itself as an imaginative animism, 
or treating everything in nature as though it had human feel- 
ings or qualities. At one end of its range is the apocalyptic 
exultation of all nature bursting into human life that we have 
in Smart’s Song to David and the ninth Night of The Four 
Zoas. Next comes an imaginative sympathy with the kind of 
folklore that peoples the countryside with elemental spirits, 
such as we have in Collins, Fergusson, Burns and the Wartons. 
Next we have the curiously intense awareness of the animal 
world which (except for some poems of D. H. Lawrence) is 
unrivalled in this period, and is expressed in some of its best 
realized writing: in Burns’s To a Mouse, in Cowper’s exquisite 
snail poem, in Smart’s superb lines on his cat Geoffrey, in the 
famous starling and ass episodes in Sterne, in the opening of 
Blake’s Auguries of Innocence. Finally comes the sense of sym- 
pathy with man himself, the sense that no one can afford to be 
indifferent to the fate of anyone else, which underlies the pro- 
tests against slavery and misery in Cowper, in Crabbe and in 
Blake’s Songs of Experience. 

This concentration on the primitive process of writing is pro- 
jected in two directions, into nature and into history. The 
appropriate natural setting for much of the poetry of sensibility 
is nature at one of the two poles of process, creation and decay. 
The poet is attracted by the ruinous and the mephitic, or by the 
primeval and “ unspoiled picturesque subtly but per- 
ceptibly different from the Romantic picturesque. The projec- 
tion into history assumes that the psychological progress of the 
poet from lyrical through epic to dramatic presentations, dis- 
cussed by Stephen at the end of Joyce’s Portrait, must be the 
historical progress of literature as well. Even as late as the 
preface to Victor Hugo’s Cromwell this asumption persists. The 
Ossian and Rowley poems are not simple hoaxes: they are 
pseudepigrapha, like the Book of Enoch, and like it they take 
what is psychologically primitive, the oracular process of com- 
position, and project it as something historically primitive. 

The poetry of process is oracular, and the medium of the 
oracle is often in an ecstatic or trance-like state: autonomous 
voices seem to speak through him, and as he is concerned to 
utter rather than to address, he is turned away from his listener, 
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so to speak, in a state of rapt self-communion. The free associ- 
ation of words, in which sound is prior to sense, is often a liter- 
ary way of representing insanity. In Rimbaud’s terrifyingly 
accurate phrase, poetry of the associative or oracular type 
requires a “ déréglement de tous les sens.” Hence the qualities 
that make a man an oracular poet are often the qualities that 
work against, and sometimes destroy, his social personality. 
Far more than the time of Rimbaud and Verlaine is this period 
of literature a period of the poéte maudit. The list of poets over 
whom the shadows of mental breakdown fell is far too long to 
be coincidence. The much publicized death of Chatterton is 
certainly one of the personal tragedies of the age, but an easier 
one to take than the kind of agony which is expressed with an 
almost definitive poignancy by Smart in Jubilate Agno: 


For in my nature I quested for beauty, but God, God, hath sent 
me to sea for pearls. 


It is characteristic of the age of sensibility that this personal 
or biographical aspect of it should be so closely connected with 
its central technical feature. The basis of poetic language is 
the metaphor, and the metaphor, in its radical form, is a state- 
ment of identity: “ this is that.” In all our ordinary experience 
the metaphor is non-literal: nobody but a savage or a lunatic 
can take metaphor literally. For Classical or Augustan critics 
the metaphor is a condensed simile: its real or common-sense 
basis is likeness, not identity, and when it obliterates the sense 
of likeness it becomes barbaric. In Johnson’s strictures on the 
music and water metaphor of Gray’s Bard we can see what 
intellectual abysses, for him, would open up if metaphors ever 
passed beyond the stage of resemblance. For the Romantic 
critic, the identification in the metaphor is ideal: two images 
are identified within the mind of the creating poet. 

But where metaphor is conceived as part of an oracular and 
half-eestatic process, there is a direct identification in which the 
poet himself is involved. To use another phrase of Rimbaud’s, 
the poet feels not “je pense,” but “on me pense.” In the age 
of sensibility some of the identifications involving the poet seem 
manic, like Blake’s with Druidic bards or Smart’s with Hebrew 
prophets, or depressive, like Cowper’s with a scapegoat figure, 
a stricken deer or castaway, or merely bizarre, like Macpher- 
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son's with Ossian or Chatterton’s with Rowley. But it is in this 
psychological self-identification that the central “ primitive ” 
quality of this age really emerges. In Collins’s Ode on the 
Poetical Character, in Smart’s Jubilate Agno, and in Blake’s 
Four Zoas, it attains its greatest intensity and completeness. 

In these three poems, especially the last two, God, the poet’s 
soul and nature are brought into a white-hot fusion of identity, 
an imaginative fiery furnace in which the reader may, if he 
chooses, make a fourth. All three poems are of the greatest 
complexity, yet the emotion on which they are founded is of 
a simplicity and directness that English literature has rarely 
attained again. With the 1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads, 
secondary imagination and recollection in tranquillity took over 
English poetry and dominated it until the end of the nineteenth 
century. The primitivism of Blake and Smart revived in France 
with Rimbaud and Gérard de Nerval, but even this develop- 
ment had become conservative by the time its influence reached 
England, and only in a few poems of Dylan Thomas, and those 
perhaps not his best, does the older tradition revive. But con- 
temporary poetry is still deeply concerned with the problems 
and techniques of the age of sensibility, and while the latter’s 
resemblance to our time is not a merit in it, it is a logical enough 
reason for re-examining it with fresh eyes. 
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THE ELEMENT OF 
ART IN GIBBON’S HISTORY 


BY WILLIAM R. KEAST 


I can best suggest the general theme to which I want to 
relate my remarks about Gibbon if I borrow for a moment Mr. 
Frye’s excellent distinction between literature as process and 
literature as product. Mr. Frye has used his distinction to 
contrast literary periods, finding that it is the process rather 
than the product of poetry that best characterizes the imagi- 
native writing of the later 18th century. The distinction, how- 
ever, may be applied within periods as well as between them, 
for it is surely reasonable to suppose that the impulse to con- 
struct finished artistic products is no less continuous than the 
impulse to find pleasure or release in the creative process. If 
then we ask what happened, during the age of sensibility, to 
the former impulse, the answer will of course not be that it 
disappeared, to be revived by the Romantics, nor that it was 
altogether discharged in the comedies of Sheridan or the novels 
of Smollett. The answer will be, rather, that during the second 
half of the 18th century the impulse to create finished literary 
works was embodied—perhaps to a greater extent than ever 
before in English literature—in histories, biographies, orations, 
and philosophic treatises of many kinds—that it was embodied, 
in short, not in projections of the poetic imagination but in 
great works of the intellect. If the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury is an age of sensibility, it is also an age of prodigious 
minds. If Collins, Cowper, Smart, and Blake are major figures 
on one side of our distinction, the major figures on the other 
side are Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon, and Burke. 

Unfortunately, we no longer regard the great works of these 
writers as genuine literature. We continue to restrict that term 
to the work of the imagination, and to let other modes of writ- 
ing in by the back door in broken packages labelled “ prose 
style,” “ the history of ideas,” and “ the spirit of the enlighten- 
ment.” For no other period is this narrow view of our subject 
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so prejudicial to a fair account of its achievement as for the 
period between 1750 and 1800. What other period can boast 
such a variety of intellectual masterpieces? One scarcely risks 
the charge of bias in saying that the imaginative literature of 
the period can hardly compare with such writings as Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Hume’s 
History of England and Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, and Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire—not to mention a dozen 
other works by Robertson, Malthus, Bentham, Burney, and 
the Scottish school, less distinguished only in such dazzling 
company. 

Why books like these make so pitiful a show in our antholo- 
gies, our courses, and our journals is a nice question. I don’t 
think it is stiff competition from the Wartons. Most of these 
books are long, and to some readers they are simply dull; but 
the Faerie Queene has readers, it is said, and Moby Dick has 
critics. They offer themselves as the truth, and therefore they 
may seem outmoded by later books; yet no one would abandon 
the Essay on Man because we now have Freud, and this is 
surely not because Pope wrote in couplets. I suppose we some- 
times think of these writings as the special preserve of his- 
torians, philosophers, and economists. But they do not read 
Gibbon, Hume, and Adam Smith, and if they do they are likely 
to subvert them to their own special purposes. Professional 
competence, perhaps a cause of timidity, ought not to hold us 
back. It is no more necessary to be a practising historian in 
order to read Gibbon than it is to be a poet in order to read 
poetry; no more necessary to be a philosopher to understand 
Hume than a novelist to understand Henry James. Whatever 
the reasons for our neglect, we will continue to give a partial 
and a misleading account of the central literary achievement of 
our period unless we make a humanistic appraisal of its intel- 
lectual and not merely of its poetic masterpieces. 

I have chosen, no doubt rashly, to talk about the element of 
art in Gibbon’s History, not as a first installment on such an 
appraisal, but to show that by reading Gibbon’s History as an 
artistic construction of a particular kind we may be able to see 
certain of its excellences more clearly than if we read it in other 
ways. 
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Criticism of the History—apart from that which has been 
prompted by moral or religious sensitivity—has concentrated 
on two topics. Critics have repeatedly charged that the Decline 
and Fall, especially in its last two volumes, is a discontinuous 
collection of impressive scenes and topical chapters rather than 
a regularly developed narrative. And they have asserted, even 
more persistently, that Gibbon nowhere presents a clear analy- 
sis of the causes of decline and fall. These two arguments are 
closely connected, for Gibbon’s weakness in analysis has been 
suggested as the reason for his use of a dramatic and dis- 
continuous method. Since no one has been willing to deny the 
greatness of the History, critics have commonly discovered the 
principle of its unity and power in its style or in the continuous 
play of Gibbon’s ironic temper, rather than in a central design 
or a consistent scheme of interpretation. 

It is Coleridge who best puts the arguments used by later 
critics: 


. . . no distinct knowledge of the actual state of the empire can be 
obtained from Gibbon’s rhetorical sketches. He takes notice of 
nothing but what may produce an effect .. . in fact, his work is little 
else but a disguised collection of all the splendid anecdotes which 
he could find in any book concerning any persons or nations from 
the Antonines to the capture of Constantinople. 


“When I read a chapter in Gibbon,” Coleridge goes on, 


I seem to be looking through a luminous haze or fog: figures come 
and go, I know not how or why, all larger than life, or distorted or 
discoloured; nothing is real, vivid, true; all is scenical, and, as it 
were, exhibited by candlelight. 


“IT protest,” he concludes, “ I do not remember a single philo- 
sophical attempt made throughout the work to fathom the 
ultimate causes of the decline and fall of that empire.” 
Gibbon’s History is often dramatic; it abounds in lively por- 
traits, vivid descriptions, and impressive scenes. Commodus 
degrades the purple as a gladiator; Belisarius sallies forth from 
the gates of Rome; Richard the Lion-Hearted rides furiously 
before his wretched band of Crusaders “ without meeting an 
adversary who dared to encounter his career.” Here Gibbon 
stops short and asks “ Am I writing the history of Orlando or 
Amadis?” And this interjection is typical. If Gibbon is a dra- 
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matist, he is a closet dramatist. The play is never allowed to 
run its course, but is always being interrupted by comments 
from the wings. The scenes are never really worked up, for 
Gibbon always hurries on to talk about causes, circumstances, 
and effects, dissolving the scene into its background and dilut- 
ing its effect in a rich medium of commentary. Coleridge’s 
remark, however prejudiced, is acute: we see Gibbon’s figures 
through a luminous haze. 

We can approach the design of the Jistory, and the source of 
light which illumines the haze, by considering the verdict of 
J. B. Bury, Gibbon’s best editor. Bury warns the reader against 
“one capital defect ”: the History falls into two parts “ which 
are heterogeneous in the method of treatment” Gibbon em- 
ploys. The first part, occupying nearly four volumes of the 
work, supplies “a very full history ” of 460 years (to A.D. 
641) ; the second part, though but half as long, “is a summary 
history of about 800 years (A. D. 641-1453) in which certain 
episodes are selected for fuller treatment and so made promi- 
nent.” This shift in procedure and scale, according to Bury, 
not only produces a work imperfect in design, but results in a 
sketchy treatment of the Byzantine Empire and of Christian 
civilization in the West. 

It is true that Gibbon’s procedure in the last two volumes is 
not chronological. He gives separate chapters to each of the 
great nations—Arabs, Slavs, Normans, Turks, Mongols—who 
successively or simultaneously assaulted the Eastern Empire. 
But Gibbon chose this method deliberately, because the annals 
of the later Empire “ must continue to repeat a tedious and 
uniform tale of weakness and misery ”; and “ the natural con- 
nection of causes and events would be broken by frequent and 
hasty transitions, and a minute accumulation of circumstances 
must destroy the light and effect of those general pictures which 
compose the use and ornament of a remote history.” But it 
is wrong to suppose, as Bury does, that the scheme of presen- 
tation shifts abruptly toward the end of Volume IV. Through- 
out his book Gibbon interrupts the narrative to give chapters 
to separate nations whose histories impinge on that of the 
Empire, and to analyze great institutions and controversies. 
In thinking about the design of the History we must free our- 
selves from the tyranny of time, for chronology is a subordinate 
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element in Gibbon’s work. As in the passage I have just quoted, 
Gibbon regularly contrasts the natural order of events with 
their chronological order. The latter is accidental, disguising 
the internal nature of events, which can be exposed only by an 
analytic or topical method of treatment. And if Gibbon is 
always ready to interrupt the sequence of time to exhibit the 
sequence of nature, he is no less ready to modify the actual 
scale of events, for it is a “ rule of history ” that “ any event, 
instead of being related at full length, need only occupy a space 
proportionate to its importance and degree of connexion with 
the principal subject.” 

Method and scale in the History must be judged not by 
external canons of order or quantity but by internal criteria of 
design and purpose. It is here that critics have most often 
gone wrong in asking for an “ affirmative ” history of Western 
Christianity or in deploring Gibbon’s skimpy treatment of By- 
zantine culture. The task Gibbon set himself, though immense, 
was nevertheless strictly limited. He did not undertake to write 
the history of Western civilization, nor even the history of the 
Roman Empire. He just tried to write the history of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. Only so obvious a point could 
have been so persistently overlooked. Gibbon’s account of By- 
zantine civilization is inadequate. But the only relevant ques- 
tion is what a fuller history would reveal, not about a new 
concept of empire or a new form of culture, but about the role 
of Byzantium in hastening or retarding the fall of the Empire, 
“the Roman name, the proper subject of our inquiries.” 


That subject is treated in accordance with principles which 
Gibbon elaborates in his three opening chapters. Gibbon de- 
scribes the condition of the Empire at its height in order to 
display the genuine sources of power and happiness which had 
been developed under the Republic: freedom and union, secured 
by balance of governmental powers; religious toleration, na- 
tional emulation, virtue, and honor. The Empire at its height, 
despite the happiness of its citizens, is a despotism disguised 
under the forms of commonwealth; in the absence of the per- 
manent general causes of national well-being, its fragile pros- 
perity already depends on the moral qualities of single rulers. 
The major parts of the succeeding history (and, pace Bury, 
there are more than two) trace the extinction first of the forms 
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and then of the blessings of commonwealth; the substitution of 
one despotism, domestic or foreign, after another, accompanied 
by disunion and internal strife and relieved only by the occa- 
sional emergence of a wise or vigorous ruler; gradually Roman 
despotism is replaced by new forms of government, until at last 
nothing remains of the Roman Empire but the memory of a 
great name and the ancient city itself—‘“ the ruins of columns 
and temples,” a “ wide and various prospect of desolation.” 

Gibbon’s method of presentation is adjusted to the nature of 
this historical progression. His emphasis on the exploits and 
influence of great men like Julian and Justinian arises not from 
a preference for the dramatic, but from the fact that the for- 
tunes of a country which has lost its fixed constitution and its 
stable national character must necessarily depend in large 
measure on the personal characters of those in power. The 
apparent shift from straight narrative to separate treatment of 
invading nations in the last two volumes is not to be accounted 
for by supposing that the historian had lost control over his 
material or was simply prejudiced against the Byzantines. As 
the History proceeds, the main forces of decline shift insensibly 
from inside the empire to outside it; Rome becomes increasingly 
passive to assaults upon it from without, and at last events 
become unintelligible unless they are treated from the point of 
view of the active sources of change. 


The fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively connected with the 
most splendid and important revolutions, which have changed the 
state of the world. . . . the active virtues of peace and war deserted 
from the vanquished to the victorious nations; and it is in their 
origin and conquests, in their religion and government, that we 
must explore the causes and effects of the decline and fall of the 
Eastern empire. 


As Gibbon foresaw, this procedure is not “ incompatible with 
the unity of design and composition ”: Rome, “ the venerable 
name, the interesting theme,” remains always at the center. 
The structure and method of Gibbon’s book, far from being 
discontinuous, is a precise analogue of the structure of events as 
he sees them. 

But if the History is fundamentally analytic rather than 
scenic or dramatic, if its design is shaped by the historian’s 
desire to trace the natural rather than the merely chronological 
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order of events, we must ask what that order is, how it is estab- 
lished, and why so many readers have charged that Gibbon 
neglected causes. 

Coleridge, after the indictment I have already quoted, went 
on, with his wonderful temerity, to explain in two words what 
Gibbon had left dark through six volumes: 

.. . the true key to the declension of the Roman empire—which is 
not to be found in all Gibbon’s immense work—may be stated in 
two words:—the imperial character overlaying, and finally destroy- 


ing, the national character. Rome under Trajan was an empire 
without a nation. 


It is really beside the point to notice that Gibbon does in fact 
include this key—that it is the great theme of his first three 
chapters and a leading principle of the entire history. The point 
is not that Coleridge missed something in Gibbon, but that he 
—like those who ask for social dynamics, organic conceptions of 
cultural change, institutional evolution, and the like—was look- 
ing for a kind of cause quite alien to Gibbon’s conception of 
causation in human affairs. Coleridge’s explanation of the de- 
cline and fall—imperial character overlaying and finally destroy- 
ing national character—is a key, a pattern, a formula invested 
in a whole series of particular events. But if it is a cause in this 
formal sense, it is not a cause in virtue of which the historian 
could explain why anything happened. The emperors, that is, 
did not enfanchise the barbarians—a policy so full of grave 
consequences for the Empire—because they wanted the im- 
perial character to overlay the national character. To put the 
question of causes in this form is to see that two radically dif- 
ferent notions of historical causation are involved in Coleridge’s 
criticism, and in most later criticism of Gibbon as well. For 
Gibbon, while by no means neglectful of such formulae as 
Coleridge’s (he has a great many of them, in fact; but he would 
regard them as summaries or conclusions from the history 
rather than as causes in the history) , was interested precisely 
in causes of the sort that would explain why the emperors en- 
franchised the barbarians—why the imperial character came to 
overlay and finally destroy the national character. 

Although he has often been accused of lacking a philosophy, 
Gibbon certainly thought he was writing philosophic history, 
in the tradition of Hume, Robertson, and Montesquieu, hoping 
to place himself with those 
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few observers, who possess a clear and comprehensive view of the 
revolutions of society; and who are capable of discovering the nice 
and secret springs of action, which impel, in the same uniform direc- 
tion, the blind and capricious passions of a multitude of individuals. 


He wished to emulate his great favorite Tacitus, “ the first of 
historians who applied the science of philosophy to the study 
of facts.” 

The study of facts, Gibbon said in his Essai sur étude de la 
littérature, has taken three forms. The annalist compiles facts 
and gives an account in which time and the surface of events 
predominate and in which only those causes appear that explain 
particular events. But the mind is curious to discover deeper 
meanings, and men have always gone beyond this meager 
program. The speculatist invents a scheme of interpretation 
which attributes a uniform cause to all actions, however vari- 
able they may seem on the surface. This, Gibbon says, is the 
shining genius dazzled by his own conjectures: he sacrifices his 
freedom to his hypothesis, and having found design in the 
actions of some men, he attributes it to all. Reacting against 
this speculative dogmatism, some men have embraced a third 
alternative, which is really a nihilist variant of the second: 
replacing speculative causes by chance or fortune, they banish 
art from the moral world and attribute everything to caprice— 
“an empire is established by the frenzy of a maniac; it is de- 
stroyed by the weakness of a woman.” 

Gibbon was determined to avoid all three of these methods 
of studying facts, while yet securing certain values inherent in 
each. He will not write annals—hence his superiority to mere 
time and to repetitious events—and he will not confine himself 
to merely individual causes. Yet he insists on multitudes of 
facts (Bagehot said that there was no more solid book in the 
world) with their thick environment of circumstances and local 
causes. He disdains abstract speculation, because he is sceptical 
of the general power of the human mind, because he realizes 
that human actions are too complex to be reduced to any set of 
simple principles, and because general causes, however wide 
their application, are usually modified by particular circum- 
stances. Yet he insists upon generalization, supported by the 
observably constant elements in human nature. He avoids the 
extreme of solipsism, not only because it is dogmatically de- 
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terministic, but also because it imputes total irrationality to 
man and is self-defeating as explanation. Yet he will give full 
play to the role of irrational passion in human events. 
Gibbon thinks of causes as the “ springs of action” and he 
distinguishes causes of two sorts: particular causes, which arise 
in the accidents of circumstance and character, and general 
causes, which operate more widely because they are rooted in 
the common traits of man and society. The truly philosophic 
historian, Gibbon says, would show the dominion of general 
causes, 
over the grandeur and fall of empires, borrowing successively the 
appearance of fortune, prudence, courage, and weakness; acting 
without the concurrence of particular causes, and sometimes even 
triumphing over them. 


But the philosophic historian would also be “ superior to the 
love of his own system, the wise man’s last passion ”: 


he would easily perceive, that notwithstanding the wide extent of 
these causes, their effects are nevertheless limited, and that they are 
principally seen in those general events, whose slow but sure influ- 
ence changes the aspect of the world without its being possible to 
mark the epoch of the change... . 


No sharp line can be drawn between particular and general 
causes. The sensuality of Theodora is a particular cause (though 
it explains many things) in comparison to the martial vigor of 
the Mongols; but the latter accounts for a more limited range 
of effects than such pervasive causes as the spirit of emulation 
—one of Gibbon’s more general—of which he says that “ in all 
the pursuits of active and speculative life, the emulation of 
states and individuals is the most powerful spring of the efforts 
and improvements of mankind,” or the distinction of ranks and 
persons, which he regards as “ the firmest basis of a mixed and 
limited government,” or freedom of the mind, which is “ the 
source of every generous and rational sentiment.” 

The causes of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, in 
Gibbon’s conception of it, are not ideal forms or general his- 
torical typologies. They are arrays of efficient motives and 
circumstances, of varying degrees of generality, whose efficacy 
is internal to the events they explain. Although Gibbon’s 
theory rests on the conviction that events are intelligible in 
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terms of human causes, it does nol regard them as determinable 
a priori through an abstract theory or pattern to which all 
actions of a given sort must conform. The historian’s procedure 
must be a posteriori; he must analyze out the factors which 
underly a given state of affairs and then proceed to trace the 
manner in which that state of affairs is altered, using the general 
principles of philosophy as the basis for hypotheses about the 
connection of motives, circumstances, and events. 

It could be said of Gibbon, as Johnson said of Shakespeare, 
that from his work might be collected a system of civil and 
economical prudence. General principles abound in the History, 
and one of the great sources of its continuous interest is the 
amount and sophistication of its moral and political commen- 
tary. We can reconstruct Gibbon’s theory of the balance of 
power within governments and between nations as the best 
means of securing freedom and public order; we can reconsti- 
tute from a multitude of detachable observations his postulates 
about virtue and vice, the faculties of the mind, the nature and 
influence of the passions, and so forth. But Gibbon’s great 
merit, like Shakespeare’s, is not in his system but in his art. 
“ His real power is not shown in the splendour of. particular 
passages, but by the progress of his fable.” Other men held 
similar philosophic theories, and developed them more fully and 
more subtly. But there is only one Gibbon. The effort to 
extract a list of ultimate causes from the History is as frus- 
trating as the effort to extract the ultimate meaning from King 
Lear, and for much the same reason. Although both contain 
philosophy, they are not the paradigms of ideal forms. They 
are complex structures whose permanence and solidity rest on 
an indissoluble union of experience and moral vision. The art, 
the difficulty, and the praise of the historian is precisely in his 
power to make general principles serve in the elucidation of 
facts without abandoning history for philosophy, and art for 
theory. “It is much easier,” Gibbon said, “ barely to under- 
stand a proposition, than to render it familiar, to apply it with 
propriety, . . . to use it as a guide in study, and as a torch in 
discovery.” 
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PERSONIFICATION BUT NOT POETRY 


BY NORMAN MACLEAN 


This symposium on the literary accomplishments of the last 
part of the Neoclassical Age oddly includes a discussion of its 
lyric art. Even at the end of our examination, the inclusion 
may still seem odd to some of us, including perhaps the speaker, 
but we should begin with the realization that it would not seem 
so to the Age itself. The eighteenth century did not feel that, 
because it was to become known in history as the Age of Rea- 
son, it was prevented by dialectical necessity from appreciating 
and producing great lyric poetry, often regarded as the purest 
expression of faculties dialectically opposite to the rational. 
Instead, most Neoclassical critics placed the Great Ode with 
epic and tragedy at the top of the poetical hierarchy, and 
during the later Neoclassical Period many believed that they 
were witnessing a lyric renaissance; indeed, some revived the 
ancient-modern controversy, compared their ode writers to 
Pindar and Dryden, and maintained that theirs was not only a 
lyric age but the most splendid in history. 

This poetic renewal, if such it was, is marked by no creation 
more distinctive than the personified lyric. Since our subject 
must be limited, it will be limited to what the age regarded as 
one of its inventions and an invention of its outstanding poets, 
Collins, Gray, the Wartons, et al. And the term “ personified 
lyric ” will also be limited to refer only to the lyric that employs 
a single personification as a unifying device, a poem such as 
Collins’ “* Ode to Peace ” which represents Peace as a goddess 
who is urged to return to England where at the end she will 
marry “ warlike Honour ” while all of England’s ports and sons 
rejoice. 

Indeed, the personified lyric is so distinctive of the eight- 
eenth century that it almost disappeared with it, and since then 
has usually been viewed as a literary fossil. Recently, however, 
it has been accorded the kindness of historical investigation 
which presupposes that knowledge of the past may restore some 
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of its life. Several studies have been concerned with the large 
phenomenon of the Age’s turn toward personification and with 
general forces that may have been causative; Mr. Bronson for 
instance has related the turn toward personification to the 
mathematical spirit of the Age, and Mr. Wasserman has related 
it to eighteenth-century education and empirical philosophy. 
On the other hand, in an early article Mr. Woodhouse limited 
his scrutiny primarily to Collins and to causes more specifically 
poetic, and used his own great knowledge of Collins’ literary 
models and Collins’ theory of the creative imagination to illu- 
minate his odes. These and other recent studies, also primarily 
historical, call, as it were, for a re-examination primarily critical. 

I trust that this assembled congregation is composed of breth- 
ren who subscribe to the article that professional criticism 
should rest upon scholarship. Our failures as well as our faith 
tell us that critical judgment rests upon something resembling 
sand when it is not supported by historical and _ linguistic 
understanding. But this faith has its temptation, the tempta- 
tion to assume that the reward for adding to our knowledge 
of a poem is to add to the poem’s aesthetic quality. Generally 
speaking, it is probably true that as we see more in a. poem we 
see more beauty. But not always, as I realize when I recall two 
additional bibliographical or biographical items. The first is 
that I am one of those who have attempted to throw some ray 
of historical understanding upon the personified lyrics of the 
eighteenth century. The second fact is that I still do not like 
them. 


But what view of them should precede judgment? Although 
most are called odes, they seldom have organic resemblance to 
Coleridge’s “ Dejection: An Ode ” that from its title might be 
an eighteenth-century allegorical ode in which “ Thou, loathéd 
dejection ” moves from its dark cave surrounded by its mis- 
formed brood, and is opposed and finally defeated by Mirth, 
Peace, Science, and several other nymphs of British origin. 
Rather, Coleridge’s ode attempts to create a moment of human 
experience in which an individualized character, recognizing 
that an approaching storm no longer has the power to quicken 
his “ genial spirits,” is led into meditation about the causes of 
his own dejection and the ultimate sources of joy. The per- 
sonified lyric instead has the external appearance of a didactic 
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poem, praising the higher virtues, faculties, passions, and arts, 
or occasionally pronouncing anathema upon their opposites. 
And certainly in this didactic age, the didactic impulse was 
strong even in the lyric, but literary history checks the critical 
impulse to evaluate the personified lyric as versified rhetoric. 
Literary history informs us that many of these personified odes 
praising the virtues and the arts were viewed by the authors 
not as didactic poetry but as products of a counter-didactic 
revolution, for which Joseph Warton’s preface to his 1746 odes 
served as something of a manifesto. In it, the author says: 
* But as he is convinced that the fashion of moralizing in verse 
has been carried too far, and as he looks upon Invention and 
Imagination to be the chief faculties of a Poet, so he will be 
happy if the following Odes may be look’d upon as an attempt 
to bring back Poetry into its right channel.” This new poetry, 
then, was to be revolutionary by being a display of invention 
and imagination, of powers presumably restrained by the di- 
dactic poetry of the age. One of the most distinctive creations 
of this new poetry, which was to be “ pure poetry,” is the per- 
sonified lyric, because personification was taken as the most 
natural expression of pure imagination. Criticism, then, would 
he close to historical intention if it attempted to assess first the 
inventiveness and then the imaginative power of these poems. 

Invention labored and produced a machine. Even the ma- 
terials upon which it operated were standardized. Most of these 
poems are addresses to a thoroughly approved virtue or to an 
important psychological faculty, such as memory or imagina- 
tion, or to one of the lofty products of the higher faculties, 
especially poetry, music, and science. The virtue, quality of 
mind, or art is addressed as a person, and it is hard to see that 
invention was at work in fashioning personifications that would 
give a fresh appearance to these respectable but time-worn 
subjects. If the subject addressed is a welcome one, it is gener- 
ally female in gender, Greek in origin, and at present residing 
in some distant cell; if the subject addressed is unwelcome, as 
tyranny or war, it is a monster, generally male in gender, Roman 
in origin, and the resident of a cave rather than a cell. The 
character who invokes the goddess is also without many dif- 
ferentiating qualities; he is young and troubled about his future 
and frequently that of Great Britain. Often he is an aspiring 
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poet who does no more than implore some poetical quality such 
as simplicity or passion to come to his aid, so that many of the 
products of this renewal of poetry are only invocations to 
poetry. 

But the inventiveness of a poem may be in its development, 
not in its materials. Here, too, though, the variations are few 
and more mechanical than inspired. The poet, especially if he 
is in a weakened condition, may implore the personification to 
search him out; if he is more robust, he will go in search him- 
self. On the other hand, if he is addressing some unwanted 
abstraction, he will order it to leave the British isles and return 
to Rome, as Joseph Warton does in his “ Ode to Superstition.” 
The poem may be only an invocation, but usually added to it 
is a progress poem, which is certainly no mid-eighteenth-century 
invention. The progress provides a pseudo-narrative device on 
which to hang the rest of the poem and gives ample opportunity 
to introduce description, another element closely associated 
with the personified lyric, as indicated by Collins’ designation 
of his odes as allegorical and descriptive. The pseudo-narrative 
is either the journey taken by the personification in reaching 
Great Britain and the pleading poet, or the journey taken by 
the poet in reaching the goddess, or the journey he takes with 
her afterwards to view the boundaries of her influence. The 
progress may be geographical, seasonal, historical, or any com- 
bination of these, the journey extending from Lapland to the 
desert, or through the four seasons, or from Greece to Great 
Britain. Thus, this pseudo-narrative allegory permits the in- 
troduction of what at times is almost endless description. 

It is hard to see how even the first eighteenth-century poets 
most closely associated with the development of the personified 
lyric can claim that they invented what others later reduced to 
a formula. Collins and the Wartons were deeply influenced by 
Spenser and Milton, but we need recall little more than 
“ L’Allegro,” “ Il Penseroso ” and the first book of “ The Faerie 
Queene ” to derive a poem that consists of an invocation to an 
abstraction followed by a journey with the abstraction if it is 
personified as female. Other historical facts suggest that the 
personified lyric was more apparatus than inspiration—for in- 
stance, in Dodsley’s Miscellany (1748-58) there are 23 ad- 
dresses to abstractions and many other odes utilizing parts of 
the formula. 
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Yet even the best poems are made partly of conventional 
matter, but they transform the matter into energy and the 
conventional into beauty. What then of the second of the sup- 
posed qualities of these poems, their imaginative power? In 
judging these poems as exhibitions of imagination, I should 
like to concentrate if possible upon features reflecting under- 
lying misconceptions about poetry, not merely limitations of 
poetical power, for the limitations of poets are their own but 
their errors are often Pythagorean and continue intermittently 
in different bodies. Briefy reconstructed, the theory underlying 
the personified lyric rests upon these assumptions. First, the 
purest kind of poetry is a display of pure imagination. Secondly, 
the personification is the verbal equivalent to inspired imagina- 
tion and intense passion. And, finally, lyric poetry, as the most 
intense form of poetry, is the special province of personification. 
Now clearly there is truth in all these assumptions, but also 
danger. It seems dangerous, for instance, in any walk of life 
to aim at displaying powers instead of doing the job at hand. 
And it is dangerous for art that aspires to magnitude to depend 
too exclusively upon any single device. These are general and 
vague dangers, but a closer inspection may show that they 
menace the proportion, emotional unity, and credibility of even 
the more famous personified lyrics. 

The question of proportion or size is from its nature one to be 
treated briefly. Poets preoccupied in exhibiting poetical powers 
can easily forget how much a poem or any part of it is worth, 
and the modern anti-Romantic critic deploring the diffuse 
poetical style is off by at least several years in placing its origins 
in the early nineteenth century. Joseph Warton’s ode “To 
Fancy ” is nearly 60 lines longer than Keats’s poem on fancy, 
and Thomas Warton’s “ The Pleasures of Melancholy ” is over 
10 times as long as Keats’s “ Ode on Melancholy.” And the 
greater length of the Warton poems is no sign that more is 
going on in them; they are long descriptive detours, so long 
indeed that the occasional good line gets lost by the wayside. 
Frequently, too, shorter poems have distended parts. There is 
always a good chance—even in Collins’ “ Ode to Evening ”— 
that, after a poet says “ O Thou,” there will be several stanzas 
before anything resembling a main verb emerges from the de- 
scription, as though there were some law that, since some 
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description and personification are sometimes signs of imagina- 
tion, a horizontal extension of the first will show a higher flight 
of the second. Coleridge was certainly no man to speak lightly 
of the imagination, but in the sentence that speaks of imagina- 
tion as the soul of poetic genius he first says that common sense 
is the body. 

Closely allied to the tendency of these poems to get out of 
just proportion is their tendency to produce emotional confu- 
sion. For a poet concentrating more upon displaying a poetical 
power than upon writing a particular poem is likely to say not 
only too much but the wrong thing. At times only simple sen- 
sations are endangered. The poet says in one line that “ all is 
silence save ...,” and then describes so many exceptions to 
silence that, to make a loose borrowing from Joseph Conrad, 
silence is murdered. At other times the major emotional in- 
tentions of a poem are threatened. If the poet is trying to 
create a mood of pensive sadness, one of his favorite devices 
is to exclude the opposite feeling by saying, “no more the 
charms of spring and youth,” but youth and spring, as it were, 
let the poet’s fancy loose, and what follows is a passage of 
description and personification long and attractive enough to 
make at least the reader forget that he should be sad. Nor is 
he willing to rectify his feelings at the end of the passage be- 
cause he is told by way of summary that these are delights 
for minds profane. 

Finally the credibility of these poems is always being threat- 
ened by the fact that much more should be said about personi- 
fication than that it is the natural expression of inspired imagi- 
nation and intense emotion. Perhaps only an analytically- 
minded poet can make the adequate statement, but we at least 
can see that when personification has been extended beyond a 
certain point—and especially when it has been extended to give 
unity to a whole poem and to be the chief source of its proba- 
bility and power—it is likely to become a sign of something 
very different. It can become the sign, for instance, of the 
presence of rationalistic powers, and as such is not inappro- 
priate in Akenside’s “ Hymn to Science,” which furthermore 
subordinates the verbal figure to the powers of science. It 
readily becomes the sign of show and art, and as such is in 
keeping with a display-piece like Collins’ “'The Passions, an 
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Ode for Music.” Indeed, it can become the sign, not of in- 
tensity and passion, but of slowly spinning meditation, as in 
Collins’ “Ode to Evening,” which, however, is more remem- 
bered, I suspect, for its description than its personification. 
Actually, it is when a poem attempts to create the intense and 
unusual state of mind that the extended personification seems 
least fitting and credible. In his “Ode to Fear,” Collins ex- 
claims, “ Ah Fear! Ah frantic Fear! / I see, I see Thee near.” 
What he sees is Fear with “ haggard Eye ” followed in a dis- 
ordered train by Danger and Vengeance with “red Arm, ex- 
pos’d and bare,” but only a reader afraid of shadows could 
experience the poet’s feelings. Warton’s “The Pleasures of 
Melancholy ” is equally absurd. Keats’s “ Ode on Melancholy ” 
again invites comparison, since both are pleas to embrace 
‘ather than to escape melancholy; but Keats recognized, con- 
sciously or instinctively, that such a state of mind is unusual 
and his poem is addressed to someone who believes, as we 
normally do, that melancholy should if possible be avoided. 
And Keats does more than depend upon imagery and word 
music to make probable what normally would seem bizarre. 
He gives reasons, and indeed his poem is in the shape of an 
argument—do not escape melancholy by numbing the senses, 
because darkness all too soon obliterates the soul; rather, inten- 
sify melancholy and so intensify the soul’s awareness of beauty, 
which being transient, must heighten sorrow. The personified 
lyric, in its attempt to be a configuration of pure imagination, 
dissociated itself from too many of the causes in real life that 
create emotion, such as thought and action. Warton’s poem 
depends almost exclusively upon the personification of Melan- 
choly sitting in a cell and the description of her favorite haunts 
so that the poet seems only emotionally unstable in preferring 
“the pale December’s foggy glooms ” to “ soft Summer’s ev’ning 
smiles ” or in preferring the lot of “ the banish’d lord, / Amid 
Siberia’s unrejoicing wilds ” to life at court. 


No age ean be altogether right about itself, and the eight- 
eenth century should not be perturbed if some of its residents 
were mistaken in believing that they were living in one of the 
ereat moments in the history of the lyric. They were living in 
a great moment in history—political, intellectual, and literary— 
and the world at large will say this again and again. What then 
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if the world at large merely forgets their allegorical odes, all 
perhaps except the one to inoculation that Coleridge immorta- 
lized by remembering the opening line? 


“Tnoculation, heavenly maid! descend! ” 


Some of the things scholarship must remember criticism may 
well forget. 
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STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 
methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 

To be published May 21 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book . . . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. To be published May 7 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. To be published May 14 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 

Ready now 364 pages $5.50 
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